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ry ryt? 
The Shape of i hing: 

THE GREATEST NEWS OF THE WEEK IS NEWS 
of an event that has not happened. From every neu ral 
rumor factory and from the capitals of the warring 


tries come stories of the mmminent assault on For 


Europe. Observers piece together such items as the con 


centrated bombing of Nazi communication centers, 
i 


; , 
high spring tides, the removal! of civilians from invasion 


laced by Britain on the 


areas, the unheard-of restrictions | 


movements and messages of diplomats, indications of 
coordinated military actions on the eastern and western 
nce tne % ‘icin. dre oe See 
Prom wiese happenin Ys Many Caiculdaions ave 


been made and announced. Their accuracy can be checked 


hen the first Allied soldier Wades ashore on the first 


Continental beachhead. But no one doubts that the atta 


will come soon or that the last phase of the war 1s about 


. It is only the duration of the struggle that re- 


} 


mains ut Has the Allied command learned th« 


icertain. 
lessons prov ided by the mighty Russian offensive and by 


our own experience in North Africa and Italy? The mosé 

obvious and urgent one is the necessity of operating on a 

scale great enough to prevent the enemy from regrouy 

ing his forces and moving them in to meet new thrusts. 
' 


Ludwig Renn’s article this week shows clearly how t 
Russians have accomplished this vital objective. Another 


lesson is the necessit y of ut! lizing to the full the resistance 


forces inside each country. We failed to do this in Ital; 


indeed, the effect of our unhappy political strategy there 
was to neutralize the entire underground movement. Per- 
haps better plans have 


been made for cooperating with 


nations, 


the resistance in France and the other Western 
Linf Honately Ve) rylar liire ft t | < ‘ 1] I< 
nrorrmunately, such plans require poitical aS Weil as 


' ] sloter } | : thir le , 
muitary ability, and this is something our leaders no- 


toriously lack. On the other hand, the anti-fascist forces 


n Western Europe are well organized, tempered, and 


bitterly determined—-far more so than in southern Ita 


They need arms—and the confidence of the Allied com- 


er of Allied 


The length of the war and the num! 
h of both they 


unders 
ves lost will largely depend on how mu 
pC": + 
THE CONFERENCE OF 

Labor Organization at Phi! 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
adelphia opened with a dem- 


the Workers 
dictatorship in Argentina. Under the leaders! hip 


P 
Section against the fascist 
of Lo m- 
bardo Toledano, Mexican labor delegate poe president 


wetrate , 
onstration by 












of the Latin Am in Federation of Labor, the section 
voted fourteen to three in favor of excluding the Argen- 


is Girola, and 


ndicted the Argen- 


his advisers. 


Pe a8 1 — f 
noLesale suppression O 


freedom, including the freedom of labor organization. 
J is not, he argued, merely one of those personal dic- 
tator comm 1 Latin American history but a gov- 
< ent ba 10 1 theory totally opposed to democracy. 
Moreover, he continued, it was spreading its poison 
the hout Latin America, creating a Western political 
front for Hitler, A minority composed of the United 
States, British and Australian delegates a cepted Girola’s 
statement that, while the Argentine unions had suffered 
some interference, they remain substantially free. Robert 


Watt, A. F. of L. representative, suggested that it might 


be unwise to probe too deeply into the question of how 


1 


unions could operate under a dictatorship. That, 
} 


he indicated, would raise doubts about the good faith of 


other delegations, This attitude is not quite consistent 
with that of the A. F. of L. in regard to the Russian 
' ns. What is more important, and dangerous, how- 
ever, is its passive acceptance of the dilution of the 
\ s voting ength in the I. L. O. through the ad- 
n mn to their se of totalitarian stooges. 


MACARTHUR’S LAME ATTEMPT TO 


f f ler t political disaster of the Miller 
rs is fatuous as his original replies were stupid 

S f ems to be a favorite word wv the Ge I; 

] rely r liates’’ the “‘sinister cy n”’ that 

} | rs “‘v intended as criticism of an | litical 

' yphy or of any personages in higher oftice.”” This 

¢ s a surprise to the Hearst-Patterson-McCor- 

! press, which welcomed the letters as such, and to 

yn who can read English. The General's letters 

to Representative Miller were certainly much more than 

{ imiable acknowledgments” he now terms them. 

MacArthur did not include, as a wiser man would have 

even as phrase on which he could fall back 

pt that he had not been utterly lacking in the 

respect due his commander-in-chief and the loyalty one 

‘ ts in a soldier. The reaction of the Republican and 


tive press indicates just how big a blunder Mac- 


Arthur has made. The N 


/ w York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, and ¢ New 
) Sun lemned or deplored the G ul’s attitude, 
Sun saying that as a po in MacA rs 

( re near the foot ot t ! 
Hil PRIME MINISTERS’ CONFERENCI IN 
] lon will have repercussions far beyond the bounds 
of the British Commonwealth. British ps re for a 


Y 


closely knit empire has found expression in the 
i i 


ch of Lord Halifax in Toronto and the more recent 
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speeches of such polar opposites as Mr. Shinwell and 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, Mr. Shinwe 
urged that Britain seek its post-war markets within + 

empire and Mr. Churchill reminded the House that the 
Atlantic Charter had 
tinuation of a system of imperial preference. This e 


expressly provided for the 


phasis comes as a distinct blow to those who thoug 
that an inclusive system of multilateral trade agreet 

was a comparatively easy step in the direction of inter 
national coilaboration. Britain's concern for its compet 
tive post-war position is undoubtedly due partly t 
certainty about our foreign policy and our willingness 


to accept commitments after the war. Unfortunatel; 
solution it seeks appears neither realistic nor likely t 
lead to happy results. In the first place, it seems to cu 
counter to prevailing trends within the Commonweal 
Our close relations with Canada have made us aware of 


+ 


its intense national consciousness and its competence t 


handle its own foreign policy as exemplified in 

agreements and joint defense and joint econom 
rangements. Recent statements by the leaders of 
three major Canadian political parties indicate 

desire to follow the British lead and a solid determina 
tion to preserve the Commonwealth on its present basi 
In the second place, moves toward a more centralized en 
pire and a tight system of imperial preference will 
vide an excellent excuse for our own economic im] 
ists to swing into action. Prime Minister King of ¢ 


was giving sound advice to us all when in reply to 
Halifax he ‘rejected the idea of inevitable rivalry | 
tween the great powers” and stated that Canada v 
strive for ‘‘close cooperation among those great 
themselves and all like-minded countries.’ 

> 
DRASTIC DEFENSE REGULATIONS AIMING AT 
instigators of strikes have been decreed by the B: 
government in an attempt to check the wave of wall 
There is no doubt that recent stoppages in the coal fie 
and shipyards have seriously affected production, | 
is debatable whether the situation will be improved by 
police measures. If it were true that such strikes \ 
mostly the work of professional agitators, jail sentences 
and fines might effect a cure. But while the Communists 
inveigh against subversive Trotskyites, no one famil 
with British labor can believe that such elements 
strong enough to play a role of real importance. It would 
be more realistic to seek a psychological explanation fo1 
most of the recent strikes. After five years of constant 
overwork on slim rations the British workers are : 
experiencing the strain of waiting for invasion and 
climax of the struggle. When “D-Day” arrives we ma; 
be sure they will close the ranks, but meanwhile I 
Minister Ernest Bevin’s order may serve to heighten ir 
tation rather than decrease it. It is true that the order, 


while imposing penalties up to five years’ imprisonment 
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and a $2,000 fine for persons found guilty of foment- 
ng strikes, does not prohibit the advocacy of strikes in 
oroperly constituted union meetings. But as Aneu- 
rin Bevan, M.P., has pointed out, this safeguard amounts 
to liberty by license” and, in addition, contrives to pu 
the rank-and-file trade unionists in the hands of their 
oficials. Mr. Bevan'’s claim that the order should have 
been first submitted to Parliament will attract some sup- 
port in the House of Commons. But the military situa- 
tion will probably enable the government to avert any 
open rebellion among the members. 


* 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS 


post-war period. It is in many 
ways an admirable document which manages to avoid 


issued its program for the 


evils of abstract internationalism into which so much 
liberal and labor thought is easily betrayed. It pleads for 
the transformation of the war-time alliances of the 
United Nations into an organization for peace’ and in- 
sists that “‘unilateral action and regional understandings 
are valid only when in accord with measures taken by 
the General International Organization.’’ There is, how- 
ever, a Curious emphasis upon the necessity of maintain- 
ing “free enterprise’ which occasionally suggests that 
the document might have emanated from the National 
Association of Manufacturers rather than a federation of 
abor. One would expect to find labor more definitely 
committed to planning per se, though one may be grati- 
fied that labor also recognizes the peril to liberty in any 
overall collectivism, As a matter of fact on most of 
the specific issues the A. F. of L. program demands a 
great deal of planning and calls for all kinds of political 
trols of the industrial process and governmental guar- 
antics of minima] standards. Why this pragmatic ap- 
proach should be confused by an abstract and absolute 
identification of democracy with ‘free enterprise’ is a 
mystery which a future student of our social history 
may find difficult to unravel. Or perhaps he will find in 
it the key to our major difficulties; for it reveals to what 
legree the dogmas of the owning groups have affected 


the political thought of all classes. 
a 


OUR HATS ARE OFF TO OUR CONTEMPORARY 
the New Yorker for its definitive profile of J. B. Mat- 
thews, “director of research’ of the Dies committee. 
Matthew Josephson and Russell Maloney are the gifted 
biographers, and the piece appeared in the issue of April 
22. A paragraph on the semantics of the Dies committee 
cites the following useful syllogism: “No conservative 
is a Communist; most New Dealers are not conserva- 
tives; therefore most New Dealers are Communists.’’ We 
recommend the piece to all our readers and, more 
particularly, to members of Congress. 





The Rules of Trade 


HE Honorable Harold Knutsen, Republican minor- 


, ] > 4 
Wy iecader OF the i | “a Friouse Ways a d 
Means Commtec, is reported to have said in comment- 
ing on the new World Money Stabilization pl] 
4 74 a bs ai WN v* Au, a ast) weeds fee LALA pia Ail y 
aeny, PUL TOL LO LLY SAdl 4 ‘ 9 that 1 UllS SU, i ’ j 
d I 
government is going to 0X LOid Values, Gacy Wil aiso 
, \ , > . * ; . } + + . . , , 
Nave me power CO teli us What our tariulis are goiny ) 
D€ It does not need a psych iogist to dctrect here ic 
j : 


normal tear reaction to the mysterious. 
tative, when he made his statement, had not had time 
to study the plan, let alone un 
aged to penetrate its unfortunately opa 


é 


} I ) } ‘ 
derstand it. Had he man- 


} f 


ue puira COLOLY 


and to transiate into concrete terms its severely abstract 
ideas, he would surely have realized that its weakness 


is over-caution rather than over-ambitien. 
Certainly this pr posal for an International Stabil 


tion Fund, which has been agreed upon in principle by 
the experts of some thirty nations, suggests nothing a 
proaching a super-government. At every point the plan 
defers humbly to national sovereignties. The strongest 


} na t 


powers iC proposes for the managers ol the und are ol 


a negative kind. If, for instance, a member state per- 
sistently buys more abroad than it sells, Causing the Fund 
to accumulate an excessive amount of its national mone 

the managers may refuse to sell it other currencies until 
it takes steps to restore its balance of payments. At 
foreseeable date is the United States likely to find itself 


] L! that 


in this position. What is much more pr Dbabie is that 1 


I 
we continue, as for years past, to sell more goods and 
services abroad than we buy, the demand on the Fund 
for dollars will outrun the supply. In this event, th 
managers may apportion the supply and authorize mem- 
ber states to restrict exchange dealing in dollars with a 
view of rationing their own nationals. This step woul 1, 
of course, tend to reduce the demand for American com- 
modities. And while taking this provisional precaution, 
it would be the duty of the Fund to report on the causes 
of dollar scarcity and recommend a remedy. 

Such recommendations might reasonably include pro- 
posals for a reduction of American tariffs since this 


would enable other countries to sell more goods here 


and thus replenish, indirectly, the Fun 


‘ 


supplv of cyl - 
sul } 
rl 


lars. But it would still be the privilege of Congress to 
accept or reject the suggestion. power behind 


the management would be the force of public opinion 


, i 


which might well express itself strongly if it v 


re real- 
ized that the rejection of the recommendations could 
lead to a breakdown of the world monctary system 
There is a widespread belief in this country that we 
ought to expand our foreign trade after the war. Many 
business-men are looking to world markets as an outlet 
for surplus goods and a means of maintaining employ- 




















ment. Everyone recognizes that foreign trade cannot be 

ly na ; " Nev > " } , le , 
safely conducted when money values fluctuate violently. 
Hence there is a demand, which this new plan secks to 


, to anchor the chief currencies of the world firmly 


Satisly 
to gold. Representative Knutson would agree, we are 
re, that the world should be made safe for American 
erce. But we cannot expect to combine expanding 
trade and stable exchanges with a chronically favorable 


balance of payments. We must either buy from other 
countries the equivalent of what we sell or force them 
to fall back on exchange restrictions and barter. 

Recent discussions in Britain of a sterling bloc, which 
Mave so alarmed some commentators here, do not mean 
that the British have turned their backs on the ideal of 

expanding multilateral exchange of goods as en- 
visaged in the Atlantic Charter. They indicate, rather, a 
h for an alternative method of maintaining that 


lume of trade without which Britain cannot survive, 


in ¢ the United States insists on continuing to try 
play the game of international commerce on the 
basis of purely national rules 
The proposals which have been agreed on in Washing- 
as a basis for discussion at the forthcoming world 
f etary conference are an attempt to draw up new 
rules. They are not definite and they do not impose 
policies on any nation. But if they are adopted they imply 
a steady reduction of trade barricrs everywhere. For we 
not begin to cure the disorders of the international 
exchanges unless we first understand, and act on the 
nderstanding, that trade is an exchange of benefits 


Laborand the A. T.&T. 


HE American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
i i= always boasted of the wide distribution of its 
stock and implied that the company was virtually a pub- 
lidy owned concern. But its management, using the 
proxies in its control, has just indignantly rejected a pro- 
posal at the annual meeting that its employees be repre- 
sented on the board. The proposal was made by the 
United Telephone Organization, an independent union, 
which nominated its president and another union official 
for A. T, and T. directorships. On a democratic basis 
the employees of the company have a strong case for 
entation on the board, since they represent the 


I 

largest single stockholding interest. Not even the largest 
insurance companies own more than 1 per cent of the 
18,000,000-odd shares outstanding, but the company’s 
employees, who owned about a million shares in 1930, 
still hold some 600,000 today, or about 3 per cent of the 
total. If the sale of stock to employees is to be a means 


: mg 
democratizing industry, as big-business apologists 
often contend, then we think A. T. and T.'s workers 


‘ t to have a voice on its board 


f 


One reason why management is so strongly opposed 
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to labor representation was indicated when counsel for 
the union charged that 185,000 employees were dis. 
charged in the years from 1929 to 1936, while the $9 
dividend rate was being maintained. A labor representa. 
tive would fight to maintain employment at the expense 
of dividends, The fullest employment practicable also 
means better service for the public, but aside from that 
the public interest would be served by labor representa- 
tion. An example was provided by another union reso- 
lution introduced at the annual meeting, and promptly 
snowed under by management proxies. This was to dis- 
continue negotiations to transfer A. T. and T.'s teletype, 
leased lines, telegraphic facilities, and (we understand 
also) certain communications patents to Western Union. 
Labor's primary interest in this, of course, is to maintain 
employment at A. T. and T, But this happens to coincide 
with a public interest in maintaining some vestiges of 
competition in telegraphic communications now that the 
merger of Western Union and Postal has been approved. 
We don’t know why A. T. and T. is willing to nego- 
tiate the surrender of this portion of its business to 
Western Union. We think that on investigation, and we 
hope the Federal Communications Committee will inves- 
tigate the proposed transfer, it might be found that there 
were interlocking interests between the two companies 
and between them and certain communications equip- 
ment manufacturing concerns. It is also possible that 
there is a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” not to invade each 
other's preserves. But we do know that Western Un 
unlike A. T. and T., has been a very backward company 
technologically. The extent of this backwardness is fully 
and graphically set forth in the dissent which Clifford J 
Durr of the FCC filed last year in opposition to the com- 
mission's order approving the merger with Postal. On 
the basis of the record, there is good reason to believe 
that Western Union might use its control of A. T. and T. 
facilities and processes merely to limit competition and 


to stifle new communications methods. 

Commissioner Durr, citing the testimony of Western 
Union's vice-president in charge of engineering, pointed 
out that the company planned to take ten years after the 
war to instal reperforation equipment. This device is 
“now conceded to be obsolete.’’ Not until after that time 
will the company “‘turn its attention to more efficient 
methods, which the witness stated are already available 
and proved to be practicable from an economic as well 
as engineering standpoint.” The progress promised 1s at 
a snail's pace, and the snail's pace is at the expense of 
the public. Commissioner Durr compared the situat 
to that of a drayman ‘“‘who promises to replace his 
wagon... but refuses to buy a truck until his horse 1s 
too old for further use.” Durr predicted that “he ma 
well find that his competitor's truck has made his horse 
valueless long before ripened years have entitled it t 
retirement to pasture.” To carry on Durr’s metaphor, | 
would seem that the drayman is now anxious to buy the 


‘ 
4 
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} 


id competing truck and put 


++ 17 : if R he 
it out of business so that he 


( 
can continue to operate a horse and wagon profital 
The A. T. and T. union has demonstrated its public use- 
fulness by calling attention to the 
Western Union. Fortunately, as Wal 
and T. admitted, its consummation requires the approval 
o! the FC be 


Peace Terms for Japan 
IiI—Political 


T IS generally agreed that the military and economic 
| .uses Of the ultimate peace treaty with Japan will 
to be strict enough to prevent any possibility of 
Japan recouping its strength for a new adventure in 
world conquest within the foreseeable future, But if the 
basis of a lasting peace is to be laid in the Far East, 
means will have to be found to bring Japan within the 
hit of dema racy. This will be facilitated if the eco- 
peace terms are drawn in such a way as to facilitate 

a higher standard of living in Japan. 
[he political conditions to be impos« d upon Japan are 


equally important. The Japanese are an extraordinarily 


I J 
proud people; they have long chafed under the smug 
ttitude of superiority demonstrated by many Westerners. 


psychology undoubtedly made 


This aspect of Japanese 
it easier for the Japanese militarists to obtain genera] sup- 
for what was at best a desperate war against great 


é 


1 


ls. Unless strenuous corrective measures are taken, the 


shock of defeat will accentuate the peculiar quirks in the 
Japanese character. This can only be avoided if the politi- 
cal conditions of peace are designed to encourage the 
mind-healing democratic forces that until now have been 
crushed by the militarists. 

Many people despair of a constructive approach to the 
Japanese problem because of the weakness of the demo- 
cratic elements within Japan. Admittedly, they are weak, 
compared with similar forces in Germany or Italy. But 
they are stronger than most Americans realize. In Japan’s 
last “free election,” at the end of April, 1937, the Japa- 
nese people expressed themselves clearly as opposed to 
the militarists’ aggressive program. A series of strong anti- 
war strikes developed in the Japanese munitions indus- 
tries in the fall of 1941, Articles have appeared in the 


1 
} 


Tokyo press complaining that some Japanese were being 
“infected by American and British ideas.” This may not 
seem to be much to go on, but it must be remembered 
that an overwhelming majority of the Japanese people, 
peasants and workers alike, have been ruthlessly ex- 
loited by the militarist-industrialist coalition. If we can 
destroy the bonds by which they are held in subjection, 
the political climate of Japan may change. 

One of the most effective means utilized by the mili- 
tarists to strengthen their hold over the masses is the 
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; , | P 
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conquest. If Jay s to be transformed into a 
| 1 ] 
ving nation, the imperial myths must be discredited 
:, , 
Obvious! this ¢ t | 10 overnight Nor « t 
be imposed by dicta in the peace treaty. Nothing short 
4 | | 7 ’ , , 
of a thoroughgoing revolution can accomplish this task 
I 


quickly, Nevertheless, it is essential that conditions be 


established under which the Emperor can be detached 


from the militarists, and the development of modern 


: 
ed among the Japanese peo] 


2 2 
As a step in this direction, Shintoism might be banned 
d ai 


rat if Sanctions a poll ‘4 


of aggression inconsistent w ith the require ments of x ace, 


as a state religion On the groun 


Properly handled, the discrediting of th 


much of the symbolism of which is of comparatively 


Emperor cult, 
recent origin, may not prove as difficult as many West- 
erners have believed. Many Japanese have indirectly re- 
vealed their doubts regarding it. Defeat should deal a 
heavy blow to the Emperor's prestige. And positive 
measures to bring Japan back into the family of nations 
would help to free the Japanese mind from medieval 
mysticism, 

This last is particularly important. Steps must be taken 
to restore a sense of dignity to the Japanese people. Once 
a democratic leadership has manifested itself, it must be 
The Allies must 
make it clear from the outset that a place will be found 


strengthened by all possible means. 
in the council of nations for a gemuinely democratic Japa 


nese government. If possible, 


spec ial encouragement 
should be given to the trade-union movement. A demo- 
cratic Japan should be given full and free access to the 
world’s raw materials and markets so that it may pro- 
vide a standard of living for its people that was never 
possible under militarism. There can be no guaranty that 
these measures will be successful. But the one hope of 


permanent peace in the Far East lies in this direction. 
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and Eugene L. Garey is out as cout 
lo not seem to have made 


ittee’s appr ach 


mn of the FCK 


artner of Liberty Leag 


is sponsored by the C. I. O., which he no doubt re; 


ce made no reference 


ially notorious as a 
: 


The Shadow 


BY I. F. 


Washinoton. Abril 20 


4a 


EPRE SE NT, ATIVE ¢ OX of — a is no - ger 


chairman of the S} xecial House Committee Investi- 


gating the Federal Coieials itions Commission, 


4? 


; 
isel, but these changes 


the com- 
1 Mrs. 
es Sec- 


eserve aiten- 


much difference in 
and tactics. The questions aske 
Studi 


former chief 
s War Polic 


Harry S. Barger, the committee’s new counsel, 


la D. Shea, of the Special 


‘ies Division, d 


s Garey 
Raoul E 


tra lition. Carey is a 
stpronagrs 


ms to be carrying on i: 


and 


$ el for I. G. Farben inter nd allies in sev- 

| suits designed to keep Ge nik Aaitine aad Film 
c s 

America 1. Garey appeared think it one 


j } } | oa .F 
his duties to find out which employees of 


the FCC 
ed to elicit 


re J wish ] if s q 

fact that Mrs. Shea's name was Jewish and 
t her father v i R in immigrant. This informa- 
would, of I uy relevant in a Nazi court. 
rger ought to back where he s] 1 have come 
m 

Mrs, Shea s called upon to deny that she was a Com- 


ist or a Communist sympathizer, but she admitted 


t tight for a horrendous revelation!—that while en- 
ed attorney by > Nat ional Labor Relations 


ym Mrs. Beatrice M. Stern, 
ef, ssking her to support Labor's 


rd she 1 rece 


NLRB division cd 


Jon-Partisan League. Barger pointed out that the league 


i 
gards 
but with striking forbear- 
fact that the | 
group d 

Mrs. Shea was also asked 
e National Guild, 
In't. Barger disclosed that the guild 
a Comm 


Organization, 
to the 


a subversive 
eague was 
labor front esigned to 
Lawyers’ 
inist-front organization. 
I! be discovering next. 


Ta ‘ ' ] i = 
Barger is not a very funny joke. He and his committee 


( of t fo y the air of Washing- 
and making the city unlivable for TESSIVE QOV- 
ent em 5. W ive | the Dies and Kerr 

| | ) | 
mit 5 ive tron pub life sol ind rabpie 
van as Robert Morss Le ] note that Lovett, who 
incorr le, has t been recl lav president 
the Li f | trial Den r with such 


ver the Capital 


TONE 


Meiklejohn, and Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Their 


careers may be found fully set forth in Mrs. Elizabe: 
The Red Network.” While Mrs. Dilling is on 
trial for sedition, her faithful readers seem to be carr 
ing on quite nicely at the Capitol. 


Dilling’s * 


It is not entirely irrelevant at this point to take note 


of the address delivered this week by J. Edgar Hoov 
chief of the FBI, before the annual meeting of 
Daughters of the American Revolution in New Yor 


Hoover's principal animus, in the frankest speech this 


old hero of the Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press has 
permitted himself in several years, was aimed at “'s 
tant, self-seeking, loudly vocal groups of muddled emo- 
parlor pinks, fellow-travelers, and avowed 
Communists.’” Hoover said the FBI keeps strictly out of 
politics. But at the beginning of a Presidential campaig 
one may wonder just what political movement was idet 


tionalists, 


tified with Hoover's words by the good ladies of the 
D. A. R., esident and 
the New Deal of the worst. 

I wonder what the ladies thought Hoover meant w! 
superficial sugar-coated panaceas that ire 
ic nor defensible’’—these ladies 


who have long suspected the Pr 


he attacked 
neither democrat 
voted a resolution urging Congressmen to oppose pas 
sage of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for compuls 
federal health insurance. I am revealing no secrets whe: 
report that the press corps here thought of pro-Roosevelt 
PM when Hoover criticized as ‘‘irresponsible’’ those edi- 
tors who “not only proclaim their personal views but 
urge their readers to wire or write their demands urging 
this or that action.”’ Had the wicked editors been named 
they would have grounds for libel action in Hoover's 
next sentence, ‘The fascist-minded tyrant is no differer 
from the native-born communistic-minded corruption 

' If all this isn’t sly dabbling in politics, the diction- 
ary must have been revised since I last looked at it. 


This revived appearance of a way of thinking some 
people hoped J. Edgar Hoover had outgrown is a seriou 
matter for the post-war period. The FBI will be in par 
responsible for the enforcement of New Deal legisla 
for the protection of labor's right to organize. It canon 
function effectively if it is to be operated in political il!tt 
and the way in which it does 


eracy and obscurantism, 
comport itself may play a crucial role in the readjustmen 
of our society to peace-time conditions. “The guaranties 


which the Constitution throws around civil liberties, 
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the La Follette committee said im the first of its great 
reports on employers’ associations and collective bargain- 
ing in California, “are neither pious declarations nor 
archaic echoes of the historic past; they are the ground 
plan for the healthy functioning of an industrial society. 
Their infraction will shatter our democratic society upon 
its internal conflicts; their fulfilment will enable it to 
achieve a strength and unity which no domestic or for- 
eign enemy can challenge.” 

Before the war the FBI had become the top agency 
and in many ways the national coordinator for local and 


{ 


ften aimed at 


} 
the 


state polic e activities, and these were « 


How the local and state 


suppression of labor’s rights. 
authorities operated in California is dramatically set forth 
report, Part VIII of 


the Ass« x i ited 


n the La Follette committee's latest 


the California series. This deals with 


Farmers and warns that ‘there is vood reason to believe 
the pattern of California in the years 


ern for the United States today or tomorro' It 


1935-39 ts the 


its out that from the days of Greece and Rome to 
after World War No. 1 


’ 
vorked and to 


struggles in Eastern Europe 


relationship of men to the land they 
fruits of their labor has been the nub of endless 
nny and conflict.” It recalls ‘‘the participation of the 
ded Junkers in Hitler's rise to power, the plac e of the 


landholders of rich Italian valleys in the vanguard 


Mussolini’s early maneuvers, the support of fascist 


Spain and Hungary by similar groups.” 
lhese lessons, the La Follette committee says, “cannot 


enored.”’ Agriculture is a major form of livelihood 


for the American peo] le. California is the state ’ 


| 


exhibits most clearly what may happ 

holdings increase, as agriculture becomes 

and as it develops into a big business rather t a way 
of life: “It is inevitable that the pattern sct for « 
employee elationships in agricuifure in ¢ 


retrogressive, reactionary, or semi-iascist in tone, w 


a great blow to the cause of economic democrac Be- 
fore the war, as the report shows, state ar : y . 
in California were oiten so closely interlo em 


ployer associations and their labor spies an 


as to seem part of one great machine for the oppression 


of labor, agricultural and industrial. The Associated 
Farmers itself owed tts financing largely to the California 
Packing Corporation and the Industrial Association of 
San Francisco; local and state police, hired thugs and 
vigilantes did the dirty work. Some of the principal 
police characters, such as ““Red’’ Hynes of Los Ar $, 
who was paid $6,727.40 by the Associated I s from 
Febru I 5, to May, 1937, exch "ed on 


If there is any hope of carrying over into the post-war 
period the better employee-employer relations developed 
during the war, much will depend on the FBI and the 
Department of Justice and their influence over local and 
Much will also depend on the spirit prevail- 
ing in Washington, and especially in Congress. Among 


state police. 


many business men, in California, here, and elsewhere 


there are signs of a new spirit that is most encouraging. 
But I cannot report the same of official Washington. 


How the Red Arm y Wins 


BY LUDWIG RENN 


Mexico City, April 10 

‘ Russian offensive tha ean last winter has 
HE R fi that be last ter | 

The p liti- 


cal aim is to free the satellite countries from Ger- 


politic al as well as military objectives 


1 domination; the military, to get into position for an 
k on Germany itself. The strategy of the Russian gen- 
staff enables Russia to hold its reserves in readiness 


M ind at the same time forces the Germans 


SCC 
scatter their reserves so that they are not available 
large numbers to repel an attack at any point. Stalin 
trying, especially, to draw the Nazi reserves toward the 
rthern and southern ends of the front. 
The Red Army is able to follow this strategic plan 
se the country behind the Russian lines is a plain 
er which a network of railroads and highways is spread 


evenly, whereas the country behind the Nazi lines 


presents three great obstacles to transportation and com- 


ror 1s 6 i. . 
munication. In the center are the P: pet \ es, a hun- 
) Fr ] ae —— ] ’ lew } ¢ l oe ! + ’ 4? “ } 
ir€d miles wide and a hun €d mies acep; Lie nor 


is the Gulf of Finland, separating Finland from Pstonia; 
in the south is the great horseshoe of the Carpathians 
and the Transylvanian Alps. Under the Iimitations im- 
posed by these facts of geography, the main Nazi com- 
munication and transport systcm runs northward from 
Warsaw in a corridor between the battle front and the 
Baltic Sea, 
the battle front and the Carpathians. Thus it :s possible 


4] 


the Red Army, by parallel thrusts on both s 


and southward in an 


the Pripet Marshes, to threaten both the communica- 
tions leading from the extreme northern wing in Fin- 
land and Estonia through Poland into Ger , and 
those leading from the southern wing on the Black Sea 


and Vienna int ermany. 


. ° e 

: ¢ nre n . ra f »f » sf 4 

Spongenrs never tire Of rcpealung iat if t 
i 


through Buch 


Corr 


rest, Budapest, 
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cuf, 


roads running northeast through the Carpathians were 


it. the Nazi armies in the south would have no means 


of retreat, Actually, however, the most important effect 


would be to make the transportation of German reserves, 


most of which are in Poland, slower by days or even 


] 


WCCKS. Faced 


with this possibility, Hitler may feel com- 


pelled to divide his reserves into two parts, one in Poland 


and one in Hungary and Rumania. In that case he would, 
indeed, have a better distribution of reserves near the 


a 


front, but those in the south would be unable to help 


those in the north, and vice versa; whereas Stalin is able 


to move any part of his reserves quickly to any part of 


the front. 


One of the favorite strategic devices of the Russian 
generai staff is to force Hitler to move ever-increasing 
numbers of troops on ever-diminishing railway facilities; 
as a result it frequently happens that by the time the 
Nazi reinforcements arrive on the field the battle is 
already lost—the cannon and other heavy arms aban- 
doned, the beaten troops in full flight. The Russians do 
this by attacking alternately north and south of the Pri- 
pet Marshes. Thus in the first months of last winter 
they exerted pressure exclusively in the south; then at 
the turn of the year they suddenly attacked with great 
force in the north, wiped out the powerful Nazi army 
besieging Leningrad, and rolled southwest to Grenz and 
Pskov. Hitler's troops were driven halfway to the Bal- 
tic before they were able to make a stand. The northern 
corridor was cut down to half its former width, and the 
next attack in this sector will probably close it altogether. 
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force in the south. 


This southern offensive marks a departure from t 
methods used up to now. In all previous campaigns t 
armies were united under one leader— under an atta 


ing 
As 


general such as Zhukov, Konev, or Vatutin. T 
time, however, there seem to be thiee double armi: 
moving in close coordination under one command. The 
purpose, now that they have squeezed the Nazis into 
narrow corridor on the southern front, is apparently to 
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At present the Russians are attacking with ever-increasing 


an] 


~ 


make them transfer troops back and forth behind the 


lines as much as possible. Since the north-south tr: 
and trucks carrying reinforcements from one part of the 


front to another cross the routes of the east-west train 


and trucks bringing up reserves, the resulting confus 


is almost unbelievable. In the face of this three-prong 


Russian attack, the Nazi reserves and reinforcements have 


almost always arrived too late. 


The most sensational part of the campaign thus fa 
has been General Konev’s drive in one week across th) 


Bug and Dniester rivers, where the Nazis must have 


a | 


prepared strong defenses. Already the most impor- 
tant railroad east of the Carpathians, the Warsaw-Odessa 
line, has been cut, and by the time this article appears 
in print the Russians will almost certainly have capture 
the last highway in the southern corridor, The Red Army 


has also pushed on into Hungary and Rumania, and panic 


has resulted in both countries. 


i 


But just as the correspondents were wrong in pre- 
dicting that the Nazi armies in the Ukraine would hay 
to surrender, so they were wrong in predicting that Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria would sue for peace. N 
one seems to have asked how these countries could ¢ 
such a thing. Could Hitler possibly allow Hungary t 
back out of the war now that the southern corridor : 
lost and the supply line for the southern armies must 
run through Budapest? Could he permit the Bulgaria 
to make peace and place their railroads at the disposal 
of the Russians? Then the Red Army could cross tlic 
Black Sea, roll through Bulgaria to join hands wit! 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, and establish a Balkan front 
almost a thousand miles long, stretching northward 
through Rumania, Hungary, and Austria. To forestal. 
such a development, Hitler has occupied Hungary, Slo 


vakia, and Rumania—to whatever extent they were 


already occupied. 


f 


The Russian victories in the south have had great p 
ical as well as military consequences. When Hitler o 


pied the Balkan countries, he had to send many diy 
into them. This did not weaken his reserves as 


t 
A 


10ns 


) 


as may have been thought, for the occupation troop’ 


were also used as fighting reserves. But of course thes¢ 


reserves are many miles away from the northern 
and from France. The occupation, moreover, has 


fro 


> 


1 


weak 
vy Uae 


ened the position of Hitler's friends in the satellite coud 
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Hitler never had 
rkers and peasants of the 
yalists and militari 
nationalist officers of 


Hitlers war o 


nm } vreacted 
Can xX expected 


front? 


keep up their pressure, seek 
of Hitler's reserves 


vhile, the northern Russian armies 


siege material. S 
tor, as they try to 


nortnern corridor, an 


men 


other way to win a war. 


Ar 


itish and American o 
that. 
landing at Nettuno, between Cassin 
intended to cut a rai 
Nazis. But apparently the 
niniature scale, in order to risk as few losses as 
, and so it failed, It didn’t even cause the Nazis 
id a large number of troops into Italy. Such actions 
ys fail if they are carried out too cautiously 
> war is being conducted on a large scale and with 
1 energy that must be frightening to Hitler; in the west 
onfined to local actions, o 
oordination. 


If the Western Allies attack France 


ops already there. But if they attack in 


i 
17 


same time he will have to use more occupation 
yps to guard against a F 
d to do in the 
ng it very difficult for Hitler to transport his reserves 
one part of the eastern front to 
nd front should develop, he would 


by the necessity of moving troo 


iid force him to 
tr which it would be in a 
ountries. 
he First World War was won only when the three 
its—in France, around Salonika, and 
were coordinated. And only by coordinating the eastern 
id western fronts can the Allies liberate the Bulga 
Austrians, and the wavering Turks from the Nazis. 
for example, the Allies gave Tito really 
p, it would be possible to establish good coordination 
between east and west. But in order to bring this about 
¢ must get rid of the widespread delusion that Hitler's 


Wehrmacht can be defeated without serious losses on 
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THANKS TO THE INDISC 
Thayer of the New York Legis 
of Governor Lehman’s bills for 

ght be enacted 

opposes them will be in the 
to explain to his constituents how 
For years the 
graveyards for measures intende 
rapacity of utility companies 
—was until recently chair: 
Service Committee may 


on contemporary Civil 


i 


raged in bribery and bt 


1 


rarded as normal procedure 


THE PRESENT FRENCH 


‘ 
he advantage of certain 


if they had 


ROBERT DELL, 


ALLY CONCEI 
1, the 


Wat was e 


nd his wife to 


1 
1 delegation 


t have come dis: 
presence was not rem 
gram commanded one room, the bust of Let 
in between, the representatives of the peop! 
ples, in fact—walked about in tails and had a good time. Ne 
bombs were thrown.—April 25, 1934 
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BY EDGAR M. STEED factor 


i mery, Ala 
HE Democrat primary to be 
held in Alabama on May 2 to 


nominate a candidate for th 
United States Senate might be ex- 
to be simply a family contest 
between conservative Southerners, 
with little or ae of importance at 
issue, Yet the campaign to unseat Sen- 
ator Lister Hill, the Democratic whip, 
by defeating him in the primar 
nomination being tantamount to elec- 
tion—is a complex affair involving 
Northern domination of Southern in- 


dustry, the Farm Bureau's failure to 


represent small farmers, and the hope 
of rac operation in Alaba 
] rr t ¥ y of the SO th ; [f 
the he of reacti« based upon the ¢ 
fame of the Harry Byrds, Cotton Ed 
SI . i | O' Daniels r who, outside the 
So be r rtable s Rep icans. It is 
not ¢g f real t these Democratic voices from 
t n f i ) ib ot r Democrats such 
is S rs | rH f Alabama and Claude I r of 
| Rept Brooks Hays of Arkansas 
1 Ls n Jo yf Texas, whose records, in com 
arise 1 the of the total representation in Con- 
y I them as i1pe¢r 
(he junior Senator from Alabama is one of a dwin- 
‘ling number of members of Congress who have never 
ipolo 1 for the social advances of this country since 
4 In 1 to ress the Alabama Legislature in 
1943 soon after Senator O'D | had spoken in tl 


chamber, Hill made a fighting speech in support 
rinal New Deal objectives and of the Presi- 
He is a long-time friend of the TVA, having 


with Senator Norris in bringing that old 
» existence. His latest service to the 
TVA was his leadership of a fight against the crippling 


; offered by Senator McKellar of Tennessee, 
is long had a feud with TVA Director David 


n Supporting the aggressive program of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in Alabama, Hill 


earned the active enmity of the Alabama Power Com- 
1 subsidiary of Commonwealth and Southern, and 


he has never asked for quarter While he has not opposed 


Alabama Farm Bureau, an organization dominated 
































in 
by the Alabama Extension Service and Sit 
chiefly representative of the larger ine | 
landowners, he refused to he!p dest 
the Farm Security Administration, the New | 
small farmer’s hope, and thereby of- ire O} 
fended certain powerful figures in t! start « 
Extension Service. ped n 
These farm-organization politicians By Fek 
have been courted assiduously in 1 
cent years by the Birmingham indus De 
trialists grouped in. the Associated are b 
‘alana of jet for the definite to ust 
1m purpose of breaking the succession of ture 
"2 — liberal state leaders—Hugo Black tl 
the late Governor David Bibb Gr v 
and Senator Hill. It has been tl 
dustrialists’ idea that if the : 
existing antipathy of Alabama fart ' 
» Hill to the money dominance of Birn Seeking 
ham could once be broken, the norter oO 
groups together could hold down labor, reduce to s their ple 
servience the educated group, a powerful political ‘ to get or 
in the state, control the legislature, cut corporation t 
and generally make Alabama an even more profit 
field of investment for Northern capital. 
Whether or not this desired union has actual! 
accomplished, the two groups got together to prod 
candidate to run against Hill. Many Alabamans, 
ing Hill’s sound record, his Senate prominence, 
great popularity with education and ie groups and 
farmers, doubted that he could be successfully op; 
But the heavy industries of Birmingham, dominated | ERI 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, a su! crati 
sidiary of United States Steel, joined with the Roo Flor 
hating Farm Bureau clique to put into the race state on May 
Senator James A. Simpson of Birmingham, a prominent few Sout] 
corporation lawyer. United St 
Simpson's interest in the office was nothing new, | tatives 
he had h yped to run against some lesser man than H the h 
His friends, however, insisted that he had a good chance ne 
in 1944, when they could back him with their war- OKING i 
swollen profits and appeal to popular resentment a; On tl 
war-time restrictions and petty privations. tonal 
Jim Simpson is a big, hard-working, likable fellow, held for 
just the sort of man that smart business executives hire Will keey 
as their legal representative. He is only a mediocre the fir 







speaker, but there is a solid sincerity in his manner that 
ins friends. In the state Senate he made himself known 
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« the advocate of a civil-service system and of other In March the Greensboro Watchman, a wee ye 


inifestations of “good government.’ He cannot com- lished by a former Socialist who now bases nx 5 


with Senator Hill in personality, in record, or in editorials on the experiences of Reconstructic put out 
connections, and yet it must be admitted that he a big special edition’ containing pictures of M Roose- 

es have a chance. This chance 1s based on one ugly velt among Negroes and a preview of what an Alabama 
r. as his backers well know. schoolroom would look like if Lister Hull. as t editor 

In his opening speech on December 10 in Mobile feared, was able to introduce mixed e on ‘ - 

. n gave a restrained forewarning of his campaign state. Copies of this paper and others are being 


swine “Alahama kn } —S . } } maoee iexiire 2 ' . . he aie 
€ { Saying, Alapama knows how to handie the racial thrown into every crossroads store 
n and should be permitted to do so... just as It is a mice paradox, this exploitation of racial big- 
Y ork and oth r states should have the right to take otry by Yan e apsentee ownership to dectcat a vel ne 
( the probpiem in their own way. Ber was tne Southerner who thinks in terms of the present. Nili was 
of an appeal to racial antagonisms that has de vel- born forty-nine years azo in Mon gomery, the son of Wt 
more Ditterness with each week of the can ~we8:)N. L ii, Hill. a pn ictan Known througnou e osoun., 
February 20 Simpson's big newspaper advertisements Though he advocates racial cooperation and fair dealing, 
ing the record reveals no variation on his part from Southern 
’ De ate rac il reiati <} $ pecu r to the SX th r in the OT s CYP Ii Opm S 4 l 
are eing disrupted by radical agitators who are seeking mnpugn has position on the race question oniv py attack- 
A r > A i 
+} ae er eth erver - ee. ne 1 lava! n ) } 
e the war as a lever to overthrow our social struc- ing nis loyaity to Franklin D. Roosevelt and his rer isal 
ture and ram_ social equaiity down our southern to countenance any defamation of Eleanor Roose 
P ~— 
M ne Wi Y, DO tive voce ¢; > Nenate 7%. . ] 1 1. # . . } ~ 7 
Ine Wili De a posiuive Voice in the of ‘ Thus far Hill has declined to accept the Negro as a 
oe eee , + tee as . R . 
sta ] uard, speax Out, hold ti ine af ‘ »} + mr : } 1] 
—_ a » >} way om c ' > real issue in the campaign, but in the face of : well- 
vaker } | vt L 3 lact ° i 
makers on the Outside who scéeK to desiroy oO : } 
' organized and vicious an effort to misrepresent his views, 
ed segregation principle ar d tear down estab- , wre ; eae 
- * he probably will answer, and he may pive ground. if ne 
1 traditions. ih } y 4 , | _— P : 
is Torceda to aescend irom the hign ievei to wi } € nas 


C y by such implications to establish Hill as a sup- held thus far, the part played by investment dollars from 





of the ‘radical agitators,’ the Simpson men with the enlightened North, seekine stil tiehter control 
yret NMANneY ia » the hiohwat _— A. aa’ = el j 
ntiful expense money are riding the } IPNWways over Ala umas nat iral resources. hould be lerstood 
oe ee gees ee oe ind remembered 
out the vote for their candidate ail TCiUiICiOciIcd, 


Five A gainst Pep Wah 
BY ROYAL WILBUR FRANCE 


Winter Park, Florida nent. Such strategy 1s 


. )’ RHAPS the most crucial of the Southern Demo- a tribute to Pepper's 


cratic primary campaigns is now being fought in strength and a real 


Florida, where party members wiil go to the poils danger to his posi- 
May 2 to decide whether Claude Pepper, one of the tion. Pepper has 
Southern liberals, shall have a third term in the iarced that large 


1 States Senate. They wi 


I] 
tives, a Governor, and a host of lesser state officials, been sent into the 
1e hottest fight centers around Pepper. In this fight state to defeat him. 

ne between the forward-looking and the backward- Pepper's services to 
is sharply drawn. the industries of 


1 the reactionary side, the League for Constitu- Florida have been con- 





Government has placed five candidates in the siderable and are ap- 





Kien 


for the Senatorial nomination, believing that this preciated; at the same 
keep Pepper from getting a majority of the votes time, he is identified Senator Pepper 


cre the first primary and necessitate a run-off; all those in the minds of reac- 
rat had voted for the four defeated candidates would tionary business men with government controls and high 


wich presumably unite behind Pepper's strongest oppo- taxcs, tor which of course they can sce no need They 








are ol 1 with the idea that “bureaucracy” in Wash- 
ington is the road to socialism, and they are throwing 
at Pepper all the clichés by which this idea is commonly 
expressed. A prominent member of the Democratic state 
mmittee has called him a Socialist—a word with sin- 
er racial overtones down here. The Supreme Court de- 


I 

‘ ryt + L-@ ’ 
cision in the Texas primary case has strengthened the old 
fear of racial equality. The reactionaries are making 
polt al ca 


A 


pital of the fact that Pepper once addressed a 
Negro meeting in Los Angeles and supported an anti- 
poll-tax bill in the Senate. They are distributing a picture 
taken at the Los Angeles meeting. Pepper has parried 
this line of attack by denouncing the Supreme Court 
decision and avowing his unequivocal belief in white 
supremacy—a move which was not only an act of politi- 
cal self-preservation but doubtless an expression of his 
own CONVICTIONS, 

In Florida the international situation is relatively un- 
important as a political issue Even the most conservative 
groups here have generally supporte ithe war effort from 
the begimning. A weck before Pear] Harbor the board 
of directors of the Florida National Bank in Miami, one 


+ 


of the state's largest financial institutions, ad »ypted a reso- 
lution urging Congress to declare war on Japan. 


Pe} , e } P ntchandinga int ntionist and 
epper s record as an outstanding interventvionist an 


i 
internationalist, therefore, has been all in his favor. But 
4 ° ° | oe 
undoubtedly the strongest factor on his side is the solid 
backing of organized labor. Despite his one slip in vot- 


for the Smith-Connally Act, the South has no Sena- 
tor more friendly to labor than he, and the working 
» state know it. The opposition to him is 
—— L, age! / na erliwrlae rood Pet he } : re tren ot} 
VM necied and voliudle, Dut epper has great strengm 


id is a good campaigner; the progressive elements in 


the state are confident he will win 
T +] L- r | ia9'e “tT entation in the low >f 
Ahe outiook To! iorida § re} resentation in the iowe 
house is not so promising. Perhaps the most interesting 


of the six contests is that in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, between Joe (self-styled “Little Joe’) Hendricks, 
incumbent, and J. Reynolds Duncan. Hendricks is a 
young small-town lawyer who rode into office on the 
wave of Townsendism that swept this state in the early 
thirties. In that first campaign he showed himself willing 
to make promises which an intelligent man would have 

could not be fulfilled and which a scrupulous 
man would have avoided. In the early days of the New 
Deal he followed the lead of the President because that 


wisly the line of least resistance, but when the 


more backward Democrats of the South began to make 

on cause with the Republicans of the North he 
found it easier and more congenial to string along with 
them. More and more regularly he voted with the Repub- 


licans, or, when crucial measures were at stake, absented 
himself. He is a supporter of Martin Dies and exhibits 
all the attributes of the Texas mountebank except his 


sh ywmanship. 


The NATION 


Against Hendricks the Independent Democra 





League, whose purpose is to improve the quality of + 
State's political representation, is backing J. Reyno! 
Duncan, a young man connected with the Florida Ind 
trial Commission. Unfortunately he lacks political « 
rience. The league had its origin last December 
meeting of a small group of college professors, Ja! 
leaders, social workers, ministers, and others, in Ora: 
County, the heart of Florida. They were aware of | 
danger of political regression throughout the count: 
and they took steps to do something about it in th 
own territory. Their immediate objectives were to he 
Pepper and to get a progressive candidate to run again 
“Little Joe” Hendricks. In the six months since its or 
ganization the league’s membership and its work ha 
become state wide. 

The progressive forces have encountered many dit 
culties. Florida is not an industrial state, and the C. I. O 
unions here are largely confined to the citrus indust: 
Thus many of their members are Negroes, who can: 
vote in the primaries. The A. F. of L. has a large m 
bership in the building trades and other fields, but 
leadership has shown little interest in politics. The In 
pendent Democratic League planned to create a gi 


roots organization in every election district, but soon 





covered that it had neither the funds nor the polit 
experience that the task required, The C. I. O. and 

A. F. of L., the only constituent groups with mass b 
ing, were prevented from providing funds by the Sm: 
Connally Act. 

This month the Independent Democratic League vy 
reorganized and renamed the Florida Voters’ Leag 
pledged “to promote the general welfare by furnishi 
information on candidates and measures.”’ Its politi 


creed is stated in four points: 


1. That our nation and state must bend their en 
gies, without reservation, to the winning of the wa: 

2. That the peace must be won by definite planning 
for it now, internationally, and also by immediate atten 
tion to the home front by nation and state. There mu 
be no stampeding back to “normalcy,” as in 1 
with the suffering which that reaction brought 
demobilized men and discharged war workers; 

3. That government should be used, whenever 
eral welfare demands, to the extent that private ¢ 
prise is unable or unwilling to act or to act adequate 

4. That every public officer should be competent to 
deal with the problems he must face; he should 1 
sent all the people, not any group, groups, or 5s; 
interests. 


The league will undoubtedly have some influens 


the present primaries. Even if up to now it has 


‘ 


to create a widespread popular movement, its efforts h 
] | > 


not been wasted. It has learned that the fight 15 





for one campaign but for the long future 
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April 29, 1944 
BY SHIRLE*‘ 
ESIDENT ROOSEVELT } 1 
end M re ard 
l 1¢ War I [ B ' l < 
than 4,000 workers in Chicago. Local 
Mail Order, War e, and Retail I 
5s. a f t] nN} t it 
with a WLB dir ve requir t to «¢ ts 
; t with tl yn. On April 24 a te 
—— saininied . tua sen the P lent 
led t! id I t] € strike 1 Ie ( W 1s 
1 { Vv l l \ LB < ¢ ( 
( r t t ma ri a 1] 
hairman of the board, who twice bef« has 
to comp LB rulings; recent t 
t if 10n rainst such rulit ( 
that Ward's is a non-essential industry and ther 
jurisdiction of the WLB. 
een t ind \ 
ears 1. Local 20 of t tl-order workers | n 
i dit { In February, 1 ) 
, | | r R B rd 1¢ d 1e | | as 
li af {C for W 1rQG Cl LOY OCCS, and tl W | B 
] mpal Vy tO Slg a contract, W rd § agreed to 
iy increas > orde ed y the WLB { ut ba ke { ] 
f a t nce-of-membership cla in the 
I 
Avery said Wot Id sign only f the Pre id net 
: 
ressly ordered it. The WLB then handed the issue to 


Ward s to 


took full page advert 


nd he ordered sign. Avery 
isements 


sorted at a stock- 


in new 


rs througnout the country- 


later ret 


iceting to have cost $400,000—informin 


blic that he was “under duress” and that he wanted 


in the contract: 


$ paragraph 


The follo. no fp rr } ra t woluntarily ré | 
ine folowing patas rapns are not vouuntarily ap eec 


by the company. In the company’s opinion they are 

illegal and unsound. These provisions are copied vet 

n from the War Labor Board’s order of November 

) - 1) rat | 7.) ¢ ¢ the y rasp’ 

3 {2, and are incorporated herein, on the company’s 

t nder duress and only because the President of 
; i tad Seat mmander.in ‘of n ¢t 

¢ 4 i Oldies Ss COMMaAancer-in 1i€l , = © Ot 
: } 4] sl ! a 
ir has expressly ordered that they be included 


that 
industry, and public members 
. Dean Wayne L. 
University Law S member 


public, called the advertising campaign a “sub- 


The union refused to sign a contract including 


ragraph, and the labor, 


WLB denounced Avery's action 


\ 1 1 
{ar noo 


of the Oregon 


tluge.” “I simply wish to say that I don't like welch- 


ng or welchers,” he said, “and I ider the present 


Montgomery Ward's Private 


4 T y A \ ‘ ) 
NA | a “A A 
\ 4 \\ - 
I ~ 
+ ; ) 
1 ti ( Pres 
‘ 1 T , } 
1 States.” Roger I nt of 
y 
the An H | ber of 
m < } } f 
{ \¥ | 2) ‘5 . un | 
‘ ) 1 t try f f 4 
] 7 } y ; } 
fr ym of speech, 1 tl t tell the 
i 
tr +1, nA not a | nN n t nch f f+ 
The waesa4 r rre <¢ y tire > ' | Le 
’ OT 1¢ } War s ft t ( t ut f 4 
} 
res Yat Ave ; Cc f n 
mon i] r tne \ § certines I gent 
In th . e that { ed ¢ 1 dismissal 
of oniyv < fT , a y r ‘ of the 
) nct ' 1) r the \ ty i's r 
I ] ) 
f ] to lice c } ry) ntl i { y | < a ‘ @ 4 a 
1 Tr") 
came to arbitration. Then tt fired ! for compe 
i 
1 y 17 ) 
t< Me f t R n td 11! er ral u 4 uted as 
i iter fo na 1 fay r rf le UN +a? + ird 
in refusing to ; the man, had violate ¢ ntract 
In NJ VET } ] } rho t 1 me f DPel« e@ ftiret 
tract ¢ M toomery Ward ‘ ed « + for thel 
t+ ¢ s militant chon 1 er C hy , — 
Mit ! ; ana 
' 
t of is Of th howl ind the fernat { | s¢ King 
famac r S1 { ( uf | in inrunction ‘ +r nud 
’ 4 : . . 
cation of the paper. This last aroused the :re of news- 
f 1 +} lan 
erme! 1O Teare 1 precedent of such an injun¢ 


tion. The case is still under cons 
+ } 1 , 
Shortly after the libel suit w 
| } 
informed the union that it did n 
1 contract for the two major depa 
cause it did not believe the union 
1 4 1 
The union says that it oreanized th 


1943, that with 4,0¢ 


membership it collected 10,000 membership cards dur- 
I 

ng the year. Organization was clearly keeping pace with 

turnover. Ward's ignored the union's figures, and in 


January, 1944, the company ans 


the 


NLRB erection and directed Ward's to « fend the con- 
tract pending the decision. Ward's refused to extend the 
contract. On April 12 the unton struc! 

The local charges that between the expiration of the 
ontract and th art the strike the company went on 
an anti-union spree, discharging and demoting active 


On March 


The union charged 


union members 
P yiance hearing 


} 
rerusea 


1 the local again appeared 


WLB « 


29 the 


to comply with the WLB directive 


| 
a | 
eo 
mm 
“= 

e 


ideratior 


is filed, 


q mpany 


ot infend to negotiate 
rtments in C] 190 be 
} } » wibe +} 

iad a Maori ere 


vo and a half 


f r 


1e plant t 


10 workers eligible 


4 J B held a 


that the company had 


and the « 


iny charged that the union had not proved a majority. 
On April 17 Ward's charged that the WLB had “‘ille gally 
ordered” the company to extend an expired contract, 
ind said that it “stands ready to recognize the union 
vhen proof of its representation has been presented.” 
On April 24, in his telegram replying to the President, 


Samuel Wolchok, national head of the union, said that 
the workers would return to their jobs. He charged 


company with provoking the strike “by its arrogant 
refusal to comply with the directive of the WLB and 


$ if 


1 1 
1 brazen disregard of the most ele- 
American workers.” 


be 
“ 
~y 
4 


Ward's handling of its labor relations seems to have 
set a pattern for other firms in the Chicago area. In 
March the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany defied a WLB order to include a maintenance-of- 
membership clause in its contract with Le cal 2928 of the 
United Steel Workers of America (C. I. O.), and it has 
a libel suit for $1,000,000 against the local 
union paper, Keel. In February the Chicago Transformer 
Company appeared before the WLB to demand another 

JLRB election, charging that the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers’ Union had no majority in its 
lant. In March the Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, 
¥ » same thing in regard to the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers (C. I. O.). The United States 
Gypsum Company, of which Avery is a director, defied 
the WLB's ruling that a maintenance-of-membership 
clause be in the company’s contract with the union. 

Sewell Avery is know n among business men as the 
iler of the Midwest. He is tough, and he 1s 
letermined to spate no expense to establish his position. 
In addition to the $1,000,000 libel suit against Spotlight 


he has broug 


Se 


rht a damage suit for almost $5,000,000 
against the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the West- 
ern Pacific railroads, the Railway Express Company, and 
a long list of motor-truck operators, for their refusal to 
handle merchandise during a strike by the A. F. of L. 
Retail Clerks, Teamsters, and Warehousemen. He has also 
filed suit against the printing- r-trades union for failure to 
print Ward's catalogue during a work stoppage. He even 
filed suit for $1,000,000 against the magazine Business 
Week for its description of Bishop Haas’s efforts to 
settle the dispute between Ward's and Local 20, This suit 
was dismissed by the judge as ‘absurd, simply absurd.” 
As an executive of Ward's, Avery has a good dollars- 
l-cents record. When 


ing under in the early 1930's Avery took over as man- 


the company appeared to be go- 


rat a salary of $100,000 a year and with an option 


to buy 100,000 shares of common stock at $11 a share. 
That stock today is worth more than $4,000,000, and last 
December Avery exercised his option to the extent of 
50.000 shares. In addition to being chairman of Mont- 
gomery Ward nda director of United St Gypsum, 


he sits on the boards of Arn ited States Steel, 


Pullman-Standard, the People’s Light, Gas, and (¢ 
Company, the Northern Trust Company, and the ] 
Oil Company. 

Sewell Avery apparently feels it incumbent 


him to maintain “‘free enterprise’’ and keep the “'pi 
spirit’ alive by his own efforts. He is reported on 
have said of his caddy, “I fired him. He bothere 
forever wanting to carry the clubs.”’ 


Ln the Wind 


HE BRITISH MINISTRY OF INFORMATON. 
the OWI, is considered fair game by wisecrack 


a 








They are now saying in London that its motto is, ‘Give 
a straw and we'll drop the bricks.” . . . And the Min 
of Reconstruction, it is alleged, has as its theme song, ‘Vi 
dreaming of a White Paper.” 

BUSINESS ACTION, the weekly bulletin of the Ch 
of Commerce of the United States, offers this cheery 1 
“Annual Meeting Postponed as Contribution to Victory 


THE BRITISH PIANOFORTE Manufacturers’ Associa 
is preparing for a boom after the war. 


IT SEEMS THAT AXIS AGENTS in South Africa 
a rumor that the United States plans to t 


been spreading 
over South Africa through Lend-Lease operations. The 
rum asked Herbert Hoover to comment o 
This is what he said :“‘It seems to me almost childish to rx 
to the charge . Lend-Lease comes out of the pockets 

Americ. in eaxpayer, and the less we lend the bette 
like ah 


African Fo 


FROM A NEWS STORY in the London Evening Standa 
“One of the eight men under the spotlight was ink AY 
are you a Tory?’ He replied: ‘Because I hate class disti: 
tions.’ That is the spirit of the new Tory democracy.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA; The Nazi Department of Price Ad 
ministration in western Poland has decreed that certain G 
mans may-obtain rent reductions ‘‘as indemnity for living : 
Polish neighborhood.” A former tuberculosis sa: 
torium in Czechoslovakia has been converted into a sc! 
where German boys fifteen to eighteen years old are tr 
in street fighting. . . . Dutch-Nazi mayors of several m 
palities in northeastern Holland have been ordered to 
pare lists of houses from which the Dutch occupants wil! | 
evicted to make room for Germans from bombed-out « 
in the Reich. ... A man released from a Nazi prison cam, 
Holland greeted his friends thus: ‘At last I feel like 
good Dutchman, for I have been in jail.” ... A pamp! 
of nearly 100 pages entitled ‘How to _— Parsley 
had tremendous sales in Poland. It contains speeches 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Sikorski, and others. This can | 


vealed now because the Nazis have already discovered 1! 


/ 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the VW 


A prize of $5 will be al. wded ed h month for the best item J 


¥ 
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LGIERS is a poor symbol of the France that d d 
not give up. London, blitzed and beleaguered, 
was far more akin to the spirit of the Fighting 
1 when it served as their headquarters. Yet Algicrs, 


rh soft and complacent, is still a French city, the 


‘t outside continental France, and thus the only 
seat of the Committee of National Liberation. 
f Algiers is the capital of France at war, it 1s not 


and good note should be taken of the differ- 
s strangely mixed p ypulation has an ungenuine, 
.eroic quality that repels the visitor. Over the 
thanks to a generous hinterland, the city has grown 


And the people, unlike the population of 


litan France, have not been hardened in the 


of Nazi occupation. They easily accepted the 


» of dishonor and now are on the whole reluctant 





e in the path of sacrifice. 
rs would like to remain as it was—safe for the 
1 interests of its ‘fifty families.’ 

2 eliohtly e ny 1 attitude f he ity be imme nir 
iit slignotiy eCqulvocai alLILUde O tne {Ty CC Allic pat 


larly evident during the trial of Pucheu. Opinion in 
h circles was divided; it was not really very bon ton 

» in favor of the death sentence. Dinner-table con- 

ition turned on the excellence of Pucheu’s defense, 

\ e exceptional qualities of the man himself—intelli- 
nce is a quality which never leaves the French indif- 

nt—the international aspects of the case, which made 

> trial impolitic at the present time; after all Pucheu 

( 1s a Minister in a legal government recognized by our 
, the United States. I recall that on the last day of the 

i! I lunched with five Frenchmen of whom three were 


net 
IST 


and two for the death penalty. This division was 
rhaps a fair sample. The De Gaullists, of course, par- 


} 
i 


1 


larly the Fighting French troops—as opposed to the 
rth Africans—looked upon Pucheu simply as a traitor 
, without a particle of doubt, should suffer a traitor’s 


[he trial revealed a man of rare ability who had cal- 
1 his own interests too cleverly. He had taken all 
uutions. He had had his anchor to windward. He 
“in the interests of France,’’ played a double game 
the Germans, and when the direction of the wind 


ged, he had set his course accordingly: he had come 





North Africa early, under the high patronage of 


y% 


eral Giraud himself. 





I 


The career of Pucheu ay peared 








Restaurant in Alsiers 


_ 


BY MICHAEL CLARK 


asa Mascerprece OF caiculiation: the verd ro 
Was too perfect. 

In this French city the volunteers of G 
Gaulle’s heroic little army almost seem to be f 
What, indeed, has a young major in the First Fig 
French Division who has already commanded his 
in three campaigns got in common with Giraud’s eld 
ofhcers who have comfortably sat out the war in N 


. 4 4 1 1 | 
Africa? The young men who went through the Eth 


Eritrean, Syrian, and Libyan campaigns, or who ct 
4 i ‘ 

the burning sands of the Sahara in the ¢ nne Le 

fought not because the manual of regulations ol 


them to but simply because they wanted to rid their « 
cry of the Box hes. The m«<¢ mbers of one Fi rhting Fr: 


L 


brigade have refused to wear any decorations unt 


are permitted to place the “Syria pin” on their ¢ 
Medal. This gesture reveals their attitude: the § 
campaign was fought against the troops of Vichy 

In Algiers, in short, one has to Jook for the ;s 


f ‘ran ' } 
of French resistance in order to find it. but it is t 
f vr ] 

Many civilian population, as in 


individuals in the 
Committee of National Liberation, 


the Consultative 
17 

mil <p 

SCTMDIY, 


and the army, feel intensely their identity 


the resistance movement within France. Perhaps it 
the Consultative Assembly, with its thirty-four r 

sentatives of the underground, some of them new 
rived from France, which most faithfully reflects 
temper of the French people. In the Assembly H 


covered with the symbols of the Republic, in the lob! 
and in the committee rooms the national will, 
circumstances permit, is given expression and a | 


existence. 


To get an intimate view of the Consultative Assem- 


one must dine at the Brasserie Suisse. This mod 


bly, 

establishment—on Liberty Street!—is the official rest 
rant of the delegates, the counterpart if you will of 
old Buvette de la Chambre in Paris. The little sig 
; aittat- eis 
non-committa! it reads 


Private lay 


the door is 
French Club 


harasse 


Inside, the potted paln 


1 waitresses. the crowded tables are ordi: 


enough, But the guest the elderly White Frias 
bewhiskered jurist, the majestic turbaned Negro, the 
imposing man with the green ribbon of the GC mpa 
de la Libération in his buttonhole, the prosperous-lo 


ing general—these are not the clients of just any r 


rant. The White Friar, indeed, is R. P. Carriére, di 

























































of the French colony in Egypt; the jurist is René Cassin, 


) 


former Commussioner of Justice and professor at the Sor- 


bonne; the magnificent black its |] Manel Fall, delegate 
from Senegal; t vith the ribbon is M. . 
ro of the underg id; the well-fed general is Gen- 
Ch le | ide, connoisseur of Pt rtuguese 
ntitled ““Pétain?’’ and one 
f the judges of P 1. At every tal are men sent to 
A ( 3 emi} izGe 
As a est of one of the delegates, I dined several 
time ie Br M t willingly pointed 


out a few of his more interesting colleagues and told me 
—— a eo Sis wari 1 detail 

something of thei ics, Omitting names and details 
iat might be dangerous to persons still in France. 


That man,” he said of a mid aged man at a near- 


by table, ‘was an employee in a little city in the center of 


France. He is neitl hile nor bellicose. Yet for 
ynths he moved about the country under false names, 
seeking out his old friends, bringing them together, 


rouping them locally, then by departments, reconstitut- 


x the party to which he had belonged within the frame- 
work of the r n distributing pamphlets 
1 clandestine news} rs. This political activity, how- 
ever, was not all. He began to collect military information 
that might be ful to the Allies. Soon he became a 
pecialist in col ng information, acquired confederates 
to he him, g ) touch with other similar organiza- 
tot in short, created a smoothly functioning intelli- 
ce network. He is a little ashamed of never having 
been arrested 
That younger man was a lawyer. He began the war 
as a captain and after the armistice determined to con- 
tinue t truggle in the underground. He joined a re- 
sistance group and participated in a few sensational coups 
de main. One day he was caught, under a false name, 


a 


At the same moment both Vichy 
and the Gestapo were searching for him under two other 


false names for serious affairs. He was done for if the 


Vichy judge discovered all his identities; so his friends 





tween two 
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darmes. This provided the long-awaited opportunity. |t 


was no difhcult job for the organization to get hold of 
several gendarme uniforms and to find men with 
cient pluck to play the part. One morning our friend was 


summoned a little earlier than usual to the regist: 
led off by three phlegmatic gendarmes who had 
clamped handcuffs on him. The rest can be imag 
waiting car, a rapid change of clothes, then anot 
prearranged hiding | finally arrival in Eng! 
The bearded schoolmaster over there with the 
collar had never stirred from his library and his c! 
room. One day, 
white beard might be put to use. He bought a goat 
after school hours led his goat out to graze—u 


however, he realized that his respect 


on the good grass bordering the airfield. No on 

any attention to the eccentric old gentleman with his 
browsing goat. But he saw many things, took note of 
them, and finished by being sent, a little bewilder 

it all, to Algiers as a delegate of the underground. 

“Beyond him is a man who represents one of ou: 
tant colonies. In August, 1940, he attempted to rally the 
colony to De Gaulle but failed. Arrested by Vichy; 
was flown three thousand mules to France, where a 1 
tary court condemned him to hard labor for life. H 
escaped—I cannot tell you how—but remained ir 
country, where, although hunted by the police, he carried 
out important missions for De Gaulle. The Vichy net 
closed in; he was forced to flee France, 

“At the next table you see an old political militant 
When the armistice was concluded he at once undert 
three tasks—the rebuilding of his scattered party 
organization of an underground railroad to bring men 
to England, the gathering of information. His efforts 
saved hundreds of Englishmen, but he was finally 
smoked out of the Channel region and forced to transfer 
his activities to the Swiss border. 

‘That very young man in the corner has just arr 
from France, sent by the underground to replace 
of their delegates who became a minister. Three wecks 
ago he was still living 
the heroic life of the 
maquis. He br 
with him a movi 
picture film ta! 
in the maquts. 
what emotion we 
looked upon these 
recent pictures of 
native land! Our 
hearts beat fast to see 
men standing at : 
tion in a forest c! 
ing before the colors 
and the Lorraine 
cross, to see others 








cons 


ever 

















f mechanized arms, and still others 
in mountain snow. The film bore this dedi- 
Vinvaincu, les vaincus qui vaincront,.. 
Here, in this little restaurant 


were the men who sp 


’ 


‘rance which, though vanquished, is 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


ITHOUT any doubt the food situation in Ger- 
Wy ow is becoming decidedly unpleasant. Among 
: contributing causes one of the most important is of 
irse the loss of the Russian agricultural regions. But 
er factors are also operating. In spite of all the foreign 
‘ote of vorkers, there is a great shortage of farm labor. The 
¢ tilizer supplied to farmers has been reduced to a frac- 
f the normal amount. All means of transportation 
so overburdened that foodstuffs cannot be properly 
buted. The importation of vegetables and fruit from 
1as almost stopped. Then in 1943, added to these 
tant and progressive causes, came the appalling fail- 
f the potato and vegetable crops. 


severity of the crisis is well illustrated by two 





| changes in the rationing system. Although all kinds 
wd, without exception, are rationed, and even in 
irants guests must give points for every dish, the 
authorities have tried to leave a few small loop- 
for the individual consumer. Anyone who raised 
its, for example, was allowed to buy some food for 
m, and to eat them, without giving up any points. 
onsequence, even in the big cities people kept rabbits 
every court and on every balcony. Now, however, the 
ply of fodder has been cut off, and a decree issued 
ril 3 forbids private rabbit raising and orders the 

selena iughter of all the rabbits in the country. 
A second loophole was provided by the Stammgericht 
served in restaurants, which can be translated roughly as 
asic dish.” Up to now every restaurant has received 
e 4 » material for and been allowed to sell one dish each 
for which no points were required. As a rule this was 
vatery mixture of potatoes and vegetables, containing 
fat or meat, and it was usually all sold in half an 
ir. But meager as it was, it was one way of getting 
re to eat than rationing permitted. If you were clever 
ate the Stammegericht in one restaurant and then 
t to another for a regular meal on points. Now the 
Our ngent food situation is putting an end to this prac- 
The new regulations vary in different places, but 
rywhere the Stammegericht is being curtailed or dis- 
tinued. In many cities it has been absolutely forbidden. 


; 


others it may be served only to a worker doing 





avy" labor and possessing a special certificate to that 





¢iiect, which must be punched after he has eaten. The city 
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1 iving vw } 6 ouest Y nahle ] 
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have his own household and to eat at ho i 
: 

t} tor + the \ 7) { to 

} c 
fo nay ( ics {cs 

Every time the German people have yielded t 

] ‘. ] ae ; ) T : ' . ] 
ticular:'y gloomy mood, Nazi propaganda has tri 
} SI | ha } n° ty ; i 4» 
raise their spirits by a strong dose of anti-Semitism. A 
, 
+ > nr ty on } > > tr my N “ ‘f mr y+ 
the moment the newspapers are again pri! 
4 s 4 


percentage of articles unmasking the crimes of the Jews 
from Adam on. And various lectur 
called scholars or scientists with the title of pr 
are traveling around the country discoursing on the tl 

he wars of all times have been caused exclusive 


by the Jews.’’ The Jew has even been mobilized in t 


that “‘t 


hopeless struggle to keep people from listening to tl 
“By 


enemy radio. ister Cohn 


(\W hispering Cohn) 1s 
now the official name for the British radio. Newspap 


cartoons and gigantic posters on the ad 


depict him as a horrifying apparition and v 


keep clear of him. 


But if for no other reas nN, the anti-Semitic t] 
has become stale and uninteresting | ise there are 1 
Jews left in Germany. The last one was shipped « 
to Poland long ago; and how can passions be influ 
against an abstraction, a foe no longer present? Tor 
up, apparently, for this lack, Muschlinge (| 
mixed Jewish and Christian blood) are n { 
object of attack. Previ usly they had been left relatively 
undisturbed, and as there are many hundreds of thou- 


sands of them, their situation, in a time of intense man- 
power scarcity, seemed fairly safe. Recently, however, 
a vigorous propaganda campaign against the pestilential 
Judenbastarde (Jewish bastards) who befoul German 
soil was started by the press and radio, Official measures 
have also been taken against them, according to a de- 
tailed report in the Svenska Daghladet for March 30. 
“In principle,” says an order of the Nazi Office of 
Racial Policy as quoted by this paper, “Mischlinge must 
now be treated as Jews.” For ex imple, those of military 
age will be taken out of the army and put in labor bat- 
talions, where they will not wear the army uniform. 


According to the official in charge of deportations, "these 


formations will be sent to Poland.’ Mischlinge whose 
dwellings have been destroyed by the bombardmer 
may not move back into them after repairs have been 


1 


made. The form sheets on which bombed-out ] 


apply for permission to buy clothing, linen, and hou 
hold articles now include the question: Are you a M 
line? Questionnaires have been sent to ( rs 
asking how many Aischlinge they employ and how soon 
they can replace them with “Aryans.” ‘Strong « 

tion” to this new policy, the Swedish paper "is bes 
ing shown in Germany,’ 
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Holmes—a Family Portrait 
YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS: JUSTICE HOLMES AND 
therine Drinker Bowen. At 


] c Montl ] Book. I . Brown and ¢ 


HIS FAMILY. By ¢ 


d g Jus Hi 
é ot t } | she h I 
} nerbly. whil ) h of the les Oo - 
clear its essential core. What Holmes left in judicial Of 
and in his other writine was so much the fruit of his dis- 
tinctly personal th that the legal was but an expression 
oi the huma [he legal does not n ed d tailed elaboration 
to round out the picture. Mrs. Bowen gives enough to make 
its € 1 out in clear r f 
] | a Stil y ¢ { 
‘ | 5 erned ¥ Grandtather Abiel, 
t ( t r who lost hi irge when Unita . 
1 ¢ Q 1 with Dr. Holmes, the fas 1 
Cal 1 teact 1 the ready write In 
these and f 1 about family d cou y 
rel H 1 1 ¢ bridge and Bost 
with en yf th t and emotion and 
action in the A : nd to make the region around 


the Charles seer part of a larger whole. At least the United 


States becomes a part of Boston. Mrs. Bowen 1s not always 
kind to the pressures and resistances of either. She is adept 
at ( DO ad i Ma on. One san | ie must 
suffice, though there are many and the range is wide. When 
“ ( left < 5 ) I< i Ma - 
‘ ¢; ma n pock | t went ough 
And ) 1 in te Of § t 

} ¢ 
1) | Ss we Ic r r¢ ts 
r 1 ¢ ce DO oO h sto Yet one 
fails see the of ar tors from the patrilineal 
s ess the effect ( ( on and rejection. Not 
enough is given of the d f es to know whether we 
ould there find persisting strains 1 ed on. Mrs. Bowen 
¢ iys | e or no ex} tracing, | e john, the Doctor's 
brother, was an individualist who of all the family seemed 
to have some traits most congenial to s nephew, different 
ev we ' y pel of effort. He was a 
t en ng figure, gifted at being himself. One of his 
f ‘ § » | I » ne} hew V ¢ ell’s 
ct 4 s tl } | ‘ ¢ 
w | ] we and the it ation that he had long 
he ! | {ful of | feel for him. As a whole 
the book can | be regarded as an exercise in psychologt- 
cal penetics ul le to | ng out that the biol pists have to 


recognize ‘sports’ as all classifiers need the category of mis- 


ce1iane > 


Bowen makes Holmes 


One way in wi 
; . 1 ’ 
assuming the role of the nove 


How do: 


er fig 
brings something of a shock. 


} ‘ A] 


ow that Al !| had “‘gone dry above his paper » 


nking,” that he teok “three steps in a highly unmi 


| bound” and “felt his heart pound pleasantly in | 
? How does she know that “Oliver heard from far 
rumble of waves on beaches ten miles to the eastward 





or that at a later time he “‘felt the hackles rise on the back o| 


; neck”? There is a good bit of venturing beyond 


ord all the way through. Yet from such resort to the ce 


: of fiction comes much of the compelling power of the 
book. Amazingly the privacies of solitary feeling and of 
onfidential exchange that could never be footnoted seem 
all in character, and of course for many there was enough 
of oral tradition to let us say in the phrase of Renan ¢! 
he thoughts were in their hearts if not on their lips. Much 
hat might offend the canons set by what calls itself scient 

holarship is a triumph of art in telling essential inner tr 

Less than a sixth of the book is given to the crow: 

irs in Washington, though without these Holmes wou!d 
have left but a tithe of his legacy to posterity, generous 
such lesser moiety with its wealth of insight into the 
ourse of the common law. There is no evidence that Hol: 
was a greatly interested follower of judicial and other doings 
» Washington while he was sitting on the Supreme Ju 
al Court in Massachusetts, though he had lectured on « 

utional law at Harvard. To much if not most of t 
went on outside his own pursuits he was oblivious. Ne 
papers and politics were of slight if any concern. He \ 
man of books and ideas. Brandeis told Mrs. Bowen t 
Holmes’s remoteness from political life, far from maki 
horizon narrower, had somehow given him a broader + 
The genial Taft who wrote peevish letters to his chil 
when colleagues disagreed with him complained t! 
Holmes had no conception of statesmanship. Yet the Ho! 
who slighted the newspapers, who was not concerned 
politics, who was a book man and an internal thinking 1 
has proved himself in the long run to be a far greater jud 
statesman than the critic who had the chance to profit from 
long experience in public affairs. 

Holmes is such a fascinating and dominating figure that 


reviewers are inevitably tempted to write about him inst 
of about a book about him. The allotted space is all too s! 
to write half enough about either here. When one says | 
the book is worthy of the subject, this should start a 

to the bookstalls. There are words echoed from Civil \ 
bivouacs that may not yet be heard in Boston drawing-rot 


but it is not anticipated that the book will be banned even it 


soston. If the Autocrat survived as a giant, there might be 


regrets that the 


and in the pages of the As/antie did not find him such. There 


Captain for whom he searched in Maryland 


is a poignant contrast between the literary Doctor's light volu- 


bility and the quiet inner vividness of the unique discerning 


lady who, as Holmes wrote Pollock after her death, for overt 
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We cannot qo back- 


to the balance of power 
to the gold standard 
to the unregulated free market 


or to the 19th century, libera! 
democratic state 


“The days of reform are past; the days of revolution 
are upon us. Not revolution alone in the sense of bar- 
ricades, street fighting, looting, new classes taking over 
the political machine . . . 
system of economic, political and social institutions.” 


but revolution in our whole 


—NEW REPUBLIC 


The Economic and Political Origins of our Time 
By KARL POLANYI 


EW REPUBLIC: “Shows quite clearly why a 
wholesale reorganization of man is the only 
alternative to complete cultural chaos. . . Polanyi 
deals critically with nearly all the leading schools 
of political, economic and social thought of the 
past few centuries. Full of keen and original in- 
sights into nearly all the problems of the evolu- 
tion of social institutions.” 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS: “W/ ould not be great- 
ly surprised if this book should come to be regarded 
as the most » incisive and enlightening 






analysis of 19th Century civilization and the 
two great catastrophies that terminated it.” 


THE NATION: “A fascin: ating and wide-ranging 
work, In the space of a review it is not possible 
to do more than indicate the bare outlines of one 
of the most important and original contributions 
to economic thought in several years. I must warn 
the intending reader, however, that this is no 
bedtime book to be tackled with the brain half- 
asleep. It requires concentration, but is worth it.” 

305 pages, $3.00 





after the war. 
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At nealislic prognam 


_— hard-hitting Congressman from California shows that the price of enduring 
peace will be high—and that we cannot wait for victory to prepare for it. For 
peace is impossible in a world suffering from maladjustments and inequalities. 
BEYOND VICTORY explores the dangerous grounds of international cartels, 
colonialism, the myths of master and subject races, the fight againse domestic 
poverty and exploitation, the safeguarding of unhampered public information 
. A book for everyone who hopes for a real “people's rr 


254 pages, $2.5 


| BEYOND VICTORY 


By JERRY VOORHIS 
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mpound of interesting history 

i New Republic. 
“Should be read by all Americans interested in their 
intry. What a fine, and necessary, and moving book 
his is!’"—Struthers Burt in the Saturday Review of 
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Literature. Four! Printi a2. $3 00 


RUSSIA AND POST- 
WAR EUROPE 


David J. Dallin 


“Tt is nothing less than an interpretation and analysis 
of the basic aims of Soviet foreign policy. Dr. Dali ’ 
is a genuine historian, not a propagandist a 
Although he is a political exile from Russia he does 
not aim any factional arrows at the Soviet regime. 
At the same time he refuses to sacrifice his intellectual 
integrity by painting an idyllic picture.”"—William 
Henry Chamberlin in the New York Times Book 
Review. (Front page.) Second Printing. $2.75 
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fifty years had made life poetry for him. It is good to 
have her remembered here. Of her wisdom and her raciness 
still more deserves to be told. 

Mrs. Bowen translates all her characters into human terms. 
She touches on intimacies with a delicacy that makes it fitting 
for the world to share them. She tells of occasions of tender. 
ness that move to tears. Holmes had deeps of sentiment, 
though he wore them far from his sleeve. Above all he was 
stalwart. He often spoke of life as a struggle, and so it was 


from a sense of duty, not from an instinct for fighting. In 
the drab days at the bar only his self-chosen study and writ 

1g captured absorbing devotion. Independence of househo!d 
living was long postponed. Recognition came late. He kn 
oneliness of spirit. With all his powers and talents and wit 
ail his firm convictions, he was humbly eager in pursuing the 
paths of thinking that others had traced. His nature was : 
a simple one, and Mrs. Bowen has not sought to make it su 
She has translated him into human terms as she set out 
do, if translation is the word for her achievement. At a: 
rate she has the gift of the good translator in fidelity to t 
original when gloss would only mar. 

THOMAS REED POWELL 


° 
Pierre Cot Answers the 

° e 
Vichy Thesis 
TRIUMPH OF TREASON. By Pierre Cot. Ziff-Davis Pul 

lishing Company. $3.50. 

HE abortive Riom trial was one of the decisive « 
=. in the great drama of our times. It disposed of 
two great issues by the simple fact that it shrank from the: 
The first was Hitler’s thesis: the war had been forced upon 
innocent Germany by the Judeo-Bolshevist coalition in cor 
trol of the French government. The second was that the 
crushing defeat of 1940 was due to the criminal incom- 
petence of leftist politicians. 

Hitler's preposterous contention was immediately ignore 
Scapegoats had to be found, not for the foily of start 
the war, but for the crime of losing it. We must not f 
however, that Hitler's thesis is the foundation of the Flandin- 
Laval policy of repentant cooperation. Dismissing it n 
rejecting the French Quisling, that Pierre Laval of wh 
Marshal Pétain said, ‘‘He and I are one.” 

The second issue was debated at length: who was res; 
sible for the military débacle? In the course of the t+ 
answer, incomplete, complex, and confused in details, 
came irresistibly clear; so the case—far too late for 
Vichy men—was suspended sine die. 

The Vichy thesis was: The glorious and patriotic Fren 
army was starved, disorganized, and demoralized by the 
partisanship and corruption of the Front Populaire. Wit 
no regard for the country’s pressing needs, the reds induls 


in a carnival of demagogic reforms—forty-hour week, | 
vacations, organized leisure, socialization of war industries 
The men who performed the miracles of Verdun and War 
saw could not repair at the last moment the harm done 
for several years by the rabble rousers. The collapse of 1940 


was the ineluctable consequence of the leftist victory in 
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April 29, 1944 
1936. Among these criminals Blum stands out {In sinister 
eminence; but Pierre Cot, Minister of Aviation in the Popu- 
ir Front Cabinet, was even more virulently denounced. If 
ere were no French planes to beat off the German swarms, 
il-sufficient explaration is found in two short words— 
rre Cot. 
Cot properly declined to submit himself to the Riom 
2s, an exceptional tribunal offering no guaranty of free- 
. or fairness. He presents his case in this very substantial 
ime. The case is irrefutable; but it is not the defense of 
man that matters, and Cot knows it. There is no egotism 
ose four hundred compact pages. Cot is defending 
ich democracy—world democracy—against an audacious 
sion of the truth. 
e issue is of commanding importance to us in America. 
merable well-meaning citizens, violently opposed to 
sm, still accept the Vichy thesis. Refugee literature has 
st deepened the confusion: by insisting on personal 
lals, it has confirmed the impression that the Third 
pul lic was rotten to the core, ‘‘and the more republican 
» more rotten.’” We cannot quite cure ourselves of the 
sion that Vichy represents a belated rebellion of the 
nd” elements in old France. Hence the persistent anti- 
Gaullism of our foreign policy. When it comes to French 
°s, official Washington professes the purest Hooverian 
odoxy: a New Deal, a Popular Front, inevitably means 


e, muddle, corruption, and chaos. 
ot's plea is restrained, and irrefutably supported with 


He writes well, but the book is too heavily documented 
be easy reading. Journalists will barely glance at it, but 
torians cannot afford to ignore it; and I believe that Cot 
iid confidently adopt the title of Blum’s book, “L’Histoire 
era.” 

His own title, “Triumph of Treason,” goes a little be- 
ynd what he has set himself to prove. In his counter-offen- 
¢ he establishes the fossil character of the army which, for 

» decades, had been prepared by Pétain and Weygand. He 

;0 shows the political bias of the Pétain clique, its hatred 
democracy, its admiration for Mussolini and Franco. But 
¢ does not charge downright treason in the legal sense of 
e term. Cot made me realize that Guedalla was pretty close 
to the truth when he bracketed together Bazaine and Pétain. 
i¢ surrender of Metz was a trifling affair compared with 
the wholesale, almost eager capitulation of 1940. But neither 
irshal was sold to the enemy in terms of pelf. In both 
es incompetence, sluggishness, timidity, defeatism were to 
blame, Pétain will be remembered as the man who said, 
[hey shall not pass!” and rushed to open the gate. 
Cot has fully rehabilitated himself and his associates in 
e Front Populaire in the eyes of careful students not 
led by anti-democratic prejudices. The brief conclusion 

s extremely interesting but far more controversial. I cannot 
ee with Cot’s Jacobin doctrine, ‘‘the dictatorship of the 
iajority,” for it leads to the single-party system. The mis- 

givings he expresses about Algiers are already dated. It is 

appropriate that Cot, the great advocate of a close military 
aiance of France, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviets, should 
have been sent on a mission to Moscow by the Committee of 

National Liberation, 

ALBERT GUERARD 


WALTER DURANTY 


has written 
“The coolest and best one-volume 
interpretation of Soviet Russia 


yet published.” LEWIS GANNETT, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


THE 
STORY OF 
SOVIET 
HUAN 





“Ie is chat rarest of things, a book on 
Russia that tells the truth fairly and ob- 
jectively."°~JOHN GUNTHER. “Told so 
well and in such a warm human style, 
that to read his candid analysis is like 
listening to the exciting talk of a wise 
and complex man. Mr. Duranty has 
pulled no punches to soften the truth 
for either Americans or Russians.” 
—JOSEPH BARNES, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review. 
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The Prospects for Food 
FOOD “CRISIS.” By Roy F. 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 
FOOD. By Frank A. Pearson and Don Paarlberg. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.75. 
HE early panic over the possibility of a “famine” in 
the United States has largely subsided, and most Ameri- 


ce it for granted that they will be able to 


Doubieday, 


Hendrickson. 


cans once more tak 


eat as usual for the duration. Mr. Hendrickson, director of 


the United States 


zests, however, that our present co! 


Food Distribution Administration, sug- 
& 


iplacency is perhaps as 


unjustified and dangerous as the extreme statements of a year 
ago when the “food crisis” was first discovered 
Our present favorable food tion is due to two fac- 


er mm 1943 


£ro wing 


(1) a continuation of favorabl 


atter several 


crop wei 


7 1? 
previous years Of unusually § 


conditions; (2) an unu supply of meat due to light 
slaughtering last year and exceptionally heavy slaughtering 
this year following the depletion of feed reserves. This situ- 
ion 18 likely to be short lived. The demand for food is 
bound to grow as further areas are Jiberated from Axis rule, 
while the chan re against the continuat of above- 


average crop weather ence, the Am« 


hanges in their food habits if they are to 


\s a conseq an peopie 
must make som« 


be as well nourished as they were in peace time. 
Hendricks 
Messrs. Pearsor 


Hendri } 


d 
On this general diagnosis Mr. speaking for 


Fad 


the administration, agrees with 1 and Paarl- 


who are highly critical. Mr. son emphasizes 
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the need for making greater use of potatoes, cereals, peas 
and beans, and relying less on meat—which is a relatively 
uneconomic food. Fruit and vegetable consumption sh¢ ld 
remain at about the pre-war level. While the total amount 
of food, pounds, will probably not decrease 
there will doubtless continue to be, as a result of rationing 

food consumption. Pearson and Paarlbe: 
less reliance on meat, and point out that it js 
far more efficient to eat cereals as such than to use them ; 
eed. It is peel ible, Goma the enrichment of bread and 


measured 


leveling-off 
also advocate 


yur and possibly other products, for the average person to 


btain as nutritious a diet as in the days of food surpluse 


A 


But all of this rests on the assumption that the American 


will make an intelligent adjustment in their dict 
1 


eople 
an housewife must learn such simple thi: 


ow to conserve vitamins through proper cooking met 


the Ameri 
ow to cut down waste of all kinds, and how to make use 
f such foods as skimmed milk, soy beans, lentils, and w! 

And farmers must be encouraged 


grain breakfast cereals. 


) adjust their production to these more nutritious and e 
nomical foods. 
Mr. Hendrickson shows us how Great Britain and Ger. 


nany have dealt with their far more acute problems without 
indermining the health of the British and German peoples 
He also takes up in some detail the difficulties we face 
the readjustment of agriculture in the post-war period. ( 

among these is the question of government price suf 

for farm products. While approving in principle the sug- 
prices be scrapped in favor of a 
program of “‘necessity” prices—the amount of guarant 
return to the farmer to be determined by the amount ne« 
to induce adequate production rather than by some past price 


gestion that “parity” 


Hendrickson is frankly pessimistic about 
the possibility of developing such a program free from po 
cal or bureaucratic obstacles. 

Pearson and Paarlberg, on the other hand, are extreme|; 
critical of managed prices of any kind. They insist that we 
do not yet possess the wisdom to administer a controlled 
economy on the scale that we have undertaken and that we 
should abandon the effort, letting prices serve as the regu- 
lator of food production and distribution in war time as well 
as in normal times. It is easy, of course, to point out 
weaknesses and difficulties inherent in war-time controls 
is easy, also, to say that the problems are too big for « 


relationship—Mr. 


+ ; 


administrative agency to handle. But the blunt fact is ' 
despite errors, the controls have worked more successfully 
than anyone would have thought possible a year or two 420 
and they have worked despite the failure of Congress to 
provide adequate funds for enforcement or subsidies and 
despite its flagrant neglect in the sphere of taxation. Doubt- 
less Pearson and Paarlberg were sincerely troubled when 
they wrote their impassioned indictment of the Administra- 
tion's food policies six months ago, but many sections of 
the book make odd reading today in view of the unques- 
tioned success of the 1943 program. The prospects may not 
be so good for 1944, but a comparison between the far 
situation today under strict government control and that ol 
1918, when prices represented the chief controlling factor, 
nade controls. 
STEWART 


should enhance our faith in man-r 
MAXWELL S. 
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Poetry in Review 
T Jee THOMPSON'S “Poems” (Simon and 


Schuster, $2) contain some very bad poetry, but what 
important is that even at his worst Mr. Thompson writes 
etry: “Not you nor I are drawn by dawn, who sight/The 

bright before the morning moon of sorrow.”” That is more 
:an can be said of the best efforts of most of the other poets 
have read recently. Moreover, this is Thompson's first 
k. It shows him to be so immersed in English poetry 
all periods that on several occasions he must have barely 
ped drowning, or at any rate dissolving himself poeti- 

The plunge was all to the good, however, for he has 
rned how to use the poetry of the past to express his own 

feelings. He has learned how to make poetic technique serve 
the “confining form’’—to use Coleridge’s term—within 
h he can convey the turbulence of his active experience 
Although his judgment is at times deficient, he is techni- 
: skilful. He uses clusters of sound with a lavish ex- 
tation of his medium that reminds one of abstract paint- 
Yet he is correspondingly true to his medium; rhyme 
necessary to his poem as cement is to the mason. Thomp- 
explores various styles, from simple to close harmony, 
it is a pleasure to see him endeavoring to correct a tend- 
y toward over-facility even at the risk of strangling his 
rse. The physical luxuriance of the images, especially in 
nger poems, recalls such Elizabethan erotica as ‘Venus 
1 Adonis” and ‘‘Hero and Leander.” (Ganymede is present 
ellboy, page, groom, sailor, and acolyte.) He also makes 
t raids on the war for material to enrich his poetic myth- 
y—a special augury of his successful development. The 
ence of modern poets, particularly Hopkins, is not as 
‘licitous—it never is—and nowhere less so than in the 
ewhat pat generalizations of last lines and stanzas. 
ympson belongs with the Spender-Barker-Dylan Thomas 
ol of English poets, and is perhaps their first American 
Like them, he revolts against all knowledge that does 
come from personal experience, and he cannot make 
nvincing poetry out of what he has not himself felt. 
More often than not Thompson's poems are self-indul- 
gent, verbose, and full of private symbols. Yet above all the 
confusion there rings out the sound of his furious battle to 
find his own true voice. The violence of his vision of the 
inner world, compounded of war, death, incertitude, isola- 
ton, reflects the cataclysm which traditional modes of thought 
and feeling are undergoing in the world today. Poetry, which 
bridges the inner and outer worlds, has had to abandon 
the concepts of religion, nature, social progress, and the 
lignity of man, and is now confronted with the breakup 
{ one of its last great metaphors, idealistic love. Certain 
nodern poets are therefore employing a world metaphor of 
sex, not because they are more exclusively concerned with 
the physical fact of sex, but because, being a physical fact, 
it seems one of the few constants left which are both ob- 
‘tive and subjective enough to relate the individual to the 
tld outside. The awareness of some such situation accounts 
‘or the symbols with which Thompson’s myths are con- 
ted; and that is also why his chief subject—the refusal 
the lovesick to surrender to passion—is enough to pro- 
vide him with a general means of communication 


“The most complete and penetrating general 
. ' “ 

survey of native American art ever published. 
~—New York Times 


Medieval 
American 


By Pal Kelemen 


The astounding achievements of pre-Columbian 
America in architecture, sculpture, pottery, weav« 
ing, metalwork, and other applied arts are here 
fascinatingly presented in the light of art history, 
Ic is a brilliane revelation of the cultures of our 
Southwest, and of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other 


American people. 


@ “Nowhere can you find in one publication 960 such 
pictures of the great and significant art products of 
prehistoric America and nowhere so wise an analy- 
sis of them. Kelemen’s wisdom is the outstanding 
feature of his text. His judgments are soundly con- 
sidered and clearly put. His grasp is full, persuasive.” 
—The New Republic 
“I am filled with admiration ... an exciting monu- 
ment to a great and diverse art.” — Frederick M, 
Clapp, Prick Collection 
“An excellent work . . . the most important yet writs 
ten.” —Alfonso Caso, Director, Inst. of Anthropology 
and History, Mexico, 

“The importance of the book can hardly be exaggers 
ated. The account is so astoundingly good that one is 
tempted co leave criticism for praise. It is lucid and 
inclusive . . . abundantly illustrated."—The Nation 


For complete description send for six-page illustrated circular. 


Two volumes, 960 superb photographs, $22.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y, 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 


10 60-1 FULL EMPLOYMENT AND THE POST WAR 
s: Emil Rieve, John L. Childs, Stuart Chase 
ably Charies Abrams 
| 5 INTERNATI CARTELS AND A PROGRAM FOR 
WORLD PEACE 
Spee a Arnold, J Gordon, Norman Thomas 
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New Zealand Minister to the United States 
President 1.L.0. Conference (1944) 
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Lexington Ave. and 42nd St., N.¥.C.—May 13, 1944, 12:30 o'clock 
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influence no longer nourishes modern poetry. That is hard}; 


hen one considers that rejection of the wor 
] 


surprising 


requires such an expenditure of energy that it is liable to 


impoverish the poet to the point of depriving him of 


The NATION 










ae) uf 
pense 
others, 


powers of communication. Fitzgerald, rejecting the present 


emotionally, is unable to express his feelings about it. He 
consequently forced to repeat those of other poets. The por 





§ 

dealing with the chaos of the present are not only der: e == 
but lifeless and inarticulate. Personal experience is not { H 
communicated within the frame of the poem. In Quo ty 
lore Contenebratum Est Cor Meum the grief is not expre the sea 
in the refrain of “No. No./And the alleys offered t Woods 
sorrow,/The gutters their cold tears.’’ When in his sea: eimai 
for order he turns back to his childhood, or to the past of But 
history, in the typical American attitude of retrospectio: Little | 
presents a chain of disconnected images, sensations, Playhor 
suggestions—the raw material of poetry, unorganized eounce 
uni issimilated, as in Cobb Would Have Caught It. Somet verforn 
is if he were wringing the last ounce of disorder fri eee: 

emory, he will indulge in euphuisms such as ‘That ts 60 VE 
worn, airy to-be-bounced/Treasurable and humble d\ doesn't 


in closets” for a lost tennis ball. 

Georgic, a translation of the first book of Vergil’s ¢ 
ics, 18, significantly enough, Fitzgerald’s best poem. It i 
nificent, one of the best modern translations I have 


read. Indeed, it sounds almost as if it were an original | 


fulfilling as it does Fitzgerald's need for a cultural se 


a world at rest, from which the “brutal present’’ is 
only as a far-off echo. The verse becomes incantation an 
as in the pure beauty of ‘Let first the Pleiad 


iment, H 


Hyades be hid/And Ariadne’s diadem go down.” Fitz 
ald possesses the rare gift of being able to translate | 


into poetry. That is where his great receptivity is fully 
ized. In translating Vergil he creates the emotional e 
lents, especially in sound, necessary to carry over the ice 


of Vergil’s age into those of his own. 


The need always determines the form. Not only in his 


translations but 
farewell world, a haven of refuge, 
earth and the sky, the seasons, the four directions, past 
occupations, and growth and decay. He tames the elements, 
domesticates chaos, and produces a twilight universe 
shadowy middle state reminiscent of Tennyson’s, as in Soul's 
Lake. Here are a few lines of one of Fitzgerald's best poems, 
Figures in an Advertisement. He is speaking of consulting 
the philosophers, “happy in their homes and seminars:” 


Hear the chalk splutter, hear the groping voice: 
Conceive the demiurge in his perpetual 

Strife with the chaos of the universe, 

That humming equilibrium of creation 

Pure and enormous, crossed by the constant 
Light of unimaginable combustion: 

Teems, how it teems. An elm tree sighs 
Beyond the dusty windowledge of June. 

As in the mind the notes of a melody 

Vibrate 
Gene 
Observe it closely, though; it stops when it stops. 
The frail spectacles are bedimmed with spring. 


when vibration’s gone, a series 
rated by a decimal has no end; 


: po . 2 
A note about a book bargain. The Penguin Book of Son 


nets, edited by Carl Withers (Penguin Books, 25 cents) 
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tins all Shakespeare's sonnets and some 250 more by 
Spenser, Donne, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, and 


others, including a few modern examples. 


co 


Sidney, 


H. P, LAZARUS 


DRAMA 


HREE plays have burgeoned on Broadway in the past 
Ta weeks which made me feel as if I were witnessing 
the season of the Elocution and Dramatic Society of Deep 
Woods, where a number of very good actors happened to be 
spending their vacations. The plays I have in mind 
sut Not Goodbye” (Forty-eighth Street Theater), “Pretty 
e Parlor’’ (National Theater), and “Sheppey” (The 
house). All that is missing in each case is a little an- 





T 





cement by the leading citizen that the proceeds of the 
ne formance will go to meet the deficit of the Garden Club. 
ri “But Not Goodbye” is the best of the lot because it 
t s © very unassuming. It will probably have a good run. It 
a doesn't invite criticism and I shan’t intrude. After all, critics 





F 1 know their place, and there is no place for critics at 
5 | “But Not Goodbye.” It is well acted by a cast which in- 
s Harry Carey, Elizabeth Patterson, and J. Pat O'Malley, 
and I shall remember the line, “You've only been dead two 
aL hours, and you already think you know everything.” 


setting In the case of “Pretty Ijttle Parlor” the society went a 
is » berserk. Again the stage is overrun with good actors— 
Stella Adler, Sidney Blackmer, Joan Tetzel, Marilyn Erskine 
—but what goes on here is not so much a play as a series of 
Pitzger- rsonations. The principal one, that of the dominating 


e woman, is written aid eta with such single-minded zeal 
it could pass for satire. The trouble is that it isn’t in- 

( i tended that way. The other roles are only less hard ridden. 
Playwrights take vacations too, and one can’t help feeling 

t ba Somerset Maugham wrote “Sheppey” 

lus J the Deep Woods group. It seems unlikely that he would 
dare offer so blatant a collage of warmed-over clichés—of 
situation, characterization, and dénouement—except to an 
audience that was ‘way off the railroad. There is a leading 
haracter who wins a sweepstake and who decides to use it 

up acting as Jesus would have done. Need I say that he intro- 


especially for 


in Souls HM duces a tart and a petty thief into his home to the consterna- 
t poems, # tion of his family? The tart, you will no doubt remember, 
08 HB poes back to her trade because she’s bored with the virtuous 
nars:” life. The petty thief tries to steal his benefactor’s favorite 


k-knack but is thwarted by the tart. And so on—and on. 
The first act of “Sheppey” is good and might have led to 
smething interesting, Mr. Maugham’s talents being what 
y are. But it leads only to an interminable second act in 
hich all the old material is gone over with a fine-tooth 
ib of dialogue that leaves no triteness unturned. Finally 

- are served the cliché to end all clichés. Death appears in 

: guise of a woman in a nifty trench coat—she has come 
take Sheppey away just as he is about to be confined to a 

c asylum because, of course, everyone thinks he's crazy 
~and she is actually permitted to tell the one about an ap- 





maid tment in Samarra. 
OF OOD 


The cast, which is headed by Edmund Gwenn, deserved 
MARGARET MARSHALL 
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“A Superior and Gorgeously Technicolored Western.” 
—Archer Winston, N. Y. Post 
20th CENTURY-FOX presents 


Joel Maureen linda | 


McCREA = O'HARA DARNELL 


BUFFALO BILL 


in Technicolor 
Plus a Sensational In-Person Show 
| Paul Whiteman and orchestra of 50 
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Ben Yost Singers 
Now 
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“A definite hit... gay, glib, daffy —cnemendiy funny.” 
orshouse, § 


RUTH GORDON 
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And finally 
with 


vitch Massine’s ‘‘Gaité 
the Massine role 
k, but with Dan- 


iklin delightful in their 


parisienne, © 
poorly done by Starbuc 
wova and brat 
Original parts. 

Watching “Swan Lake” I 
ealized that part of my intense plea - 


suddenly 
uaaeniy 


was coming from the fact that I was 


hye OQ 
being ; 
th 


ullowed to keep my eye and mind 


on S performance without interruy - 
tion. And I salute publicly whoever at 

t had the good 
to allow latecomers to spoil 


City Cente: sense to 


| rmances for the people who 

1 on tis My emotion is the 
stronger because of my experience at 
e Metropolitan. Even seated in the 


in the past, I have had 


P —— | dob wane 1. tinted 
tne Opening baliet repeatediy Dio ted 
etung up ior iatecom- 


ast week, seated in the side 
tween the opening bal- 
wall created by the un- 
srocession Of people down the 


; and tl ater ballets were ob- 
structed by these people straggling in 
from the buffet and lobbies. I was there- 
fore unable to get any reportable im- 


ons of the Ballet Theater's per- 


is, | am to say, very 
tor’s April list that I find inter- 
esting. The feature set (963; $3.50) of- 
fers several of Stokowski’s transcrip- 
recorded with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra before he left tt. The 
pieces are Bach's Chorale Prelude “Ich 
zu dir, Herr Jesu’ and the aria “Es 
ist vollbracht’’ from his St. John Pas- 
sion, both of which Stokowski recorded 
once before; No. 3 of Bach's Eight 
Little Preludes and Fugues for organ; 
first movement of No. 1 of his Six 

clavier; and Pale- 
strina’s ““Adoramus Te’; and while 
of this music is wonderful I can’t 
The 


SOTTy 


tions which he 
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Sonatas for peda 
ome 
eS ee age a 
take what Stokowski makes of it. 
performances are recorded with impres- 
sive fidelity, clarity, spaciousness, and 


illiance, and almost 
The surfaces of 


noisy, more so 


overpowering 


sonority at moments. 
, rite = 
are noticeably 


range Brush pickup than 


with a limited-ran 


I might add, ts tre 


re Astatic; and that, 


1¢ of the surfaces of 


most of the records I have received 
from Victor this month, 
Another set (962; $2 50) offers 


Foote’s Suite in E major for strings. 
Koussevitsky likes to exhibit his strings 
at the beginning of a concert; and this 
is one of the pieces he has long used 
for the purpose. It is an academic prod- 
t which sounds now like Brahms, 


Lic 


The NATION 


now like Tchaikovsky, now like Wag. 
ner; but the playing of the Boston § 
phony strings is superbly recorded. 
Then there is a set (965; $3.50) of 
Welsh songs sung 


Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, w 












traditional 





accompaniments by Edward Vito, | 


























havent the feeling for this type of Wo 
music that many other people Pia 
and I am therefore unable to say ; 
good these songs are of their kind, or = 
how good Mr. Thomas’s sonorous 
formances of them are. Ay 
On a single disc (11-8575; $1) is et 
Nigun,” No. 13 of Ernest Bloch’s ‘ ge 
‘Baal Shem’—an impressive piece of z. 
declamation, well played by Elman (1 " 
haven't been able to compare Loe 
formance with Szigeti’s in the Cc 7 a 
set of the entire work). On a - | 
(10-1071; $.75) is Griffes’s “Auf ; 
heimem Waldespfade,” one of his « “ 
iest published songs, a competent and i 
agreeable product without any marked a 
individuality, weil sung by Eleanor wi 
Steber; on the reverse side is the he 
even less consequental “Rapunzel” of da ons 
John Sacco. Still another single disc na a 
(11-8570; $1) offers Schubert's , ve 
Maria” sung by Richard Crooks with “ 
a monstrous orchestral accompan: © th 
on the reverse side is a terrible pucce, nes 
“How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings,” by ¥ 
Samuel! Liddle. And another (11-8569; al 
$1) offers from the past a not especially aie 
distinguished ‘Sempre libera” from ‘La ai 





Traviata” sung by Bori, and Caruso’s 
acoustically recorded “Racondita 

monia” from “Tosca” dubbed onto 4 
present-day orchestral accompanime 













just why, I fail to understand. es 
A special release to honor Racha fee 
nov was a single disc (11-8593; $ whic 
with his incisive performances of tht I be 
a # > 
Schumann- Taussig Contrabandist . i 





“Maiden’s Wish’ and 


Chopin-Liszt 
I suggest honoring 


“Return Home.” 
Rachmaninov by reissuing his per! 

ances with Kreisler of the Beethoven 
Sonata Opus 30 No. 3 and the Schubert 
Sonata Opus 162, which were among 
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Griffes: The Life of an American 
poser,” reviewed by B. H. Hagg: 
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and Other Stories,” reviewed by F 
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Hans Kohn’s ‘The Idea of Natioc MM- Fan, 
alism,” reviewed by Rustem Vambety. Bint to 5 
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Mr. Van Doren 
Wonders Why 


Sirs: I cannot understand why you 
ted Irwin Edman’s poem about Mor- 
¢ Adler’s book, “How to Think 
it War and Peace,” in your issue 
April 8. The poem cleverly misrep- 
-esents the book, but I didn’t know that 

were for cleverness at all costs. The 
in this case is that some of Mr. Ed- 
s readers will never know that Mr. 
er, far from being indifferent to the 
‘nt agony of the world, takes his 
from the most serious concern 
it of which he is capable. He 
ts world peace as soon as possible, 
he asks us all to reflect upon the 
sary conditions of its being. To do 
says, requires both the long view 
the short view: the long view, so 
our end will be clear, and the short 
so that proposed means—expedi- 


nd truces—can be intelligently 
ured. Mr. Edman can scarcely 


that the plans he mentions (Mr. 

mentions many more, and studies 
) are of equal value because equal- 
icere. Yet that is what he implies; 
"as Mr. Adler has done his best to 
le a standard by which any such 
night be measured 


ble success. 


in terms of its 


{r. Adler’s book is said to be hard 
ead. I have not found it so, but 
re must be something in the legend. 
ton Fadiman contributed a preface 
which he warned the reader that he 
ld be expected to think; and Walter 

reviewing Mr. Adler in the New 
tk Herald Tribune, complained of his 


idable manner. Both Mr. Fadiman 


ind Mr. Millis, however, went on to dis- 


er a responsible content of unique 
e. I find no evidence in Mr. Ed- 
ns poem that he went on; 


that he read the first page. Mr. 


none 


ic 
, 


Adler is not charming as Mr. Edman can 


- ¢ 


arming, but I should expect one 
ssopher to be capable of reading 
ver, at least if he 
¢ report 


contemplated a 
of the other's thought. I 
not forgetting that the report in this 
¢ is a poem, and a light one. I am 
rely wondering whether you think 


ic license is a license to be false. 
Edman would be ashamed, I sus- 
pet, to say in prose what he has said 
¢ in verse—namely, that he could not 
| a certain very serious book about 


Letters to the Editors 


war and peace. ] am he 


should have agreed with it. His privi- 


not saying 


lege was to prove it anything he liked— 
for instance, wrong or superficial—in 
whatever way verse can best prove such 
things. What he did was to set a new 
record for cynicism and superficiality. 
And in The Nation of all places. 
MARK VAN DOREN 

New York, April 8 


Mr. Edman Elucidates 
Dear Sirs: Only 
Nation 


the editors of The 
Mr. Van Doren’s 
question as to why they printed my 
poem. 


can answer 


But I can and must answer Mr. Van 
Doren’s insistence that I should not 
have written the poem, that the poem 
misrepresented the book, and that I 
had not read the book I was satirizing. 
I gather I should not have written the 
poem at all because Mr. Van Doren 
thinks ‘“‘How to Think About War and 
Peace’”’ a good book and therefore ex- 
empt from satire. My alleged misrepre- 
sentation of the book is based on t 
the points I str 

Mr. Van 
The conclusion that I had not r 


fact that 


those that impressed 


book comes from the fact that 
in it things that Mr. Van Doren di 
not find. 

I did 
before publication, in proof, thanks to 
an intended kindness on the part of the 
publishers. I did not find in it any mean- 
ingful standards by which to measure 
the relevance or usefulness now of those 


indeed read the book, six weeks 


Mr. Adler examines and 
haughtily disposes of. I did not find 
any contribution to a “long view.” Nor 
did I find any sense in taking as a cri- 


plans which 


terion for plans for the immediate 
present or even the long present 
absolute peace defined in terms that 


make that peace five hundred years away 
in a formula. I did not find and no- 
gested that I found the book 
hard. I found it easy to see and to see 
through. I found it pretentiously verbal 


where sug 


and as a technique for understandir 


ng, 
useless. I found no responsible content 
of unique value. I found the use of 
a dubious method of empty dialectic as 
a substitute for responsible empirical 
inquiry. I found Mr. Adler's “long 
view’ so long that it seemed irrelevant 


to any conceivable span of human fore 


sight and contrivance 
and “‘superticial’” the assumption that 
unless you posited an absolute end, ab- 


solute peace, you could have no signifi- 


cant ends whatever or relevant means 
I am not the first in history to use 
satire seems to him 


and 


Mr. Van Doren, as the aut 


to puncture what 


pretentious, verbalistic, dogmati 
hor of an ad- 
mirable book on Dryden, should know 
this even better than I. It is not super- 
ficial or—in a democracy—lése majesté 
to satirize a book seems its 
en 


mptiness and arrogance, especially when 


for what 

it is on the most serious of themes. Nor 

; 

is it cynical to expose the cynicism im- 
; 

plied in putting any criterion of human 

betterment 


ken, 


shaped here and now by a remote defini- 


human 


dialectically beyond 


to judge issues whose character is 


tion of a remotely possible peace. 
Mr. Van Doren’s letter finally sug- 
gests, quite apart from Mr. Adler's 


| 
book, some sinister notions about free 


dom of expression. Is no satire to be 
permitted of any book that anyone 


thinks good, no matter how poor the 


satirist thinks it to be? As for “prov- 
ing’ my points in verse, must a poet 


hereafter submit a brief along with his 
poem? As for poetic license to be 
“false 
Who is to decide whether the poet is 
true or false? Mr. Goebbels? Mr. Van 
Doren? 


.’ who is to issue the Licenses? 


Doren can also be very 
etter is a new high in 
And 
e litor of 
IRWIN EDMAN 


} . oT 
umbridge, Mass... April 14 


intole 


rance 


. * c 4 , 
this from a former lt 


rary 
erary 


Dignity and Filibusters 


Dear Sirs; It is fairly safe to say that 


human dign 


Neither 


ity is not attained by sulk- 


ing 


is it to be won by calling 


attention to the important work that is 


the responsibility of any group. In fact, 
] ; ’ ¢ 
dignity is not a necessary prerogative of 


er exalted. It is the off- 


spring of behavior, and 


po ition, howe 
| no protestations 
or wails of indignation are substitutes 

Of course my remarks are aimed 
the late exhibitionism of tl 
the United States. There is always some 
thing funny in a solemn assertion of 
one's dignity—because it is so simple 
to earn a recognition of one’s dignity 
by acting ia a dignified manner, 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 61 


By JACK BARRETT 
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10 
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12 
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It 
hit 


Fellow 


rit 


ACROSS 


lumination 


DOWN 


LITLE 


a 


An optical allusion 


Prisoner 
Dash out of Melane 


Att 


6 


rY 


of-v 


age 


ar, 


at 


pe 


ith 


ni 


ApS 
a 
stones 


an 


is a double pleasure to deceive 


iden attack 
is precise 


and 4) 


t h 
nture 
mean 
(bull, 
ys 


aay 


7 Has been described as “the com- 
plexion of virtue” 

8 An instigator (two words, 6 and 2) 

9 Apron strings 

13 Where the big guns congregate 

14 “I'd go, Hal” (anag.) 

15 Makes musical 

19 Was it this old officer’s duty to re- 


ward the servants? 


21 Trim, neat and a strict disciplin- 
arian 

23 Artery—and you get it in the neck 

25 Useful when there’s dirty work to 


be done 


26 Swift was a master of this 
27 Awry, as the seventeenth letter 
28 Potential be f 
31 To run t is to be in a state of 
murderous fre) zy 
_> - — _— 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 60 
ACROSS 1 TOMATO 1 SCUTTLED: 10 


MONOCLE; 11 AVENUES; 12 U-BOAT:; 18 
ILK;: 14 EAGER: 15 T SO:;1ITANOTHERI 
21 QUARRELS 23 WATER 26 OAKUM: 
+ All.; 20 AREAS; 30 MOMEN'S; 31 TEHA- 
LIMk; 32 NOTARIES; 838 STAGES. 
DOWN 1 TIMBUKTU; 2 MINIONS; 8 
PACTT; 5 CRACK; 6 THEME; 7 LOUNGER; 
8 DESIRE; 9 CRLIBATE; 16 OAR; 18 OLSO 
LWIKB; 10 HOW; 20 BRUSSELS: 22 UN 


or 
«i 


KEMPT; 24 TEEMING; 25 DOLMEN; 
MANOR; 28 AISLE; 20 ABAPT. 


The NATION 


| of the United States Senate as a dig; 

| fied body of legislators when it per: 
—at times encourages—its members 
hold up important legislation by re 
aloud the Declaration of Independe: 


excerpts from “Alice in Wonderland 


e +} +e! } n \ , 7 ,a } 
or the telephone directory of some larg: 


city? I have heard it stated that it is n 
commensurate with the dignity of ¢ 
Senate to cut off a 
pressing his convictions concerning 
bill. Granted. But does that really 
hat he must be free to stand up and di 
uss any subject however irrelevant, ar 
at any length he desires? I underst 
that other free nations have succe 
in heading off filibusters. It seems to 1 
that now, when we are hearing so n 
of the dignity of the Senate, is a 
time for that body to set about ref< 
ing itself, compelling the nation to re- 
spect rather than laugh at it. 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


CONTRIBUTORS 
LUDWIG RENN was an officer in the 
German army during the First World 
War. He left Germany when | 





7 


came to power, and fought on the side 
of the Loyalists during the civil war 
in Spain. His novels, “Death Without 
Battle” and ‘Before Dawn,” won him 


an international reputation. He is also 


he author of ‘‘Warfare: The Relation 
of War to Society.” 

EDGAR M. STEED is the pseudonym 
of a former Alabama newspaper editor 


who is now in the army. 


ROYAL WILBUR FRANCE teaches 
economics at Rollins College, Florida, 
and is vice-president of the Florica 


Voters’ League. 


MICHAEL CLARK 


is the accré d 


— 


correspondent of The Nation in North 
Africa and the Middle East. 
REED POWELL is Story 


the Harvard Uni- 


TL 


THOMAS 
professor ot 


ersily Law School. 


ALBERT GUERARD, 


law at 


profe or of 


omparative and general literature at 
Stanford University, is the author of 
‘The France of Tomorrow” and i- 
IX leon II Xf 
INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N 
Price 16 cents a copy. By subscription—Don t 
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45 Miles from New York City 


Zindorest 
x Par Monroe 


N. Y, 
Telephone 4421 


Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 


| 
concert music and many other activ- 





{ties for your pleasure, Last word 
in accommodations and hospitality. 
| DIxXigd TERMINAL BUSES 
I 
i 














STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE \ 





























At New Milford, Conn.—Phone 985 


SMALL, SERENE, 


Homestead 
Inn 


PEACEPUL 
Very Fine Food—Write 
for Folder 


Recommended by 
DUNCAN HINES 




















‘RIGHT’ tor SPRING 


Vacations 


- miles of bridle and foot traits 
in badding spring ‘‘greenery.”” Riding, 
10th), 


Golf, ‘onnis. , . « Game Rooma, Cook- 


tall Loung Oanetaa, Excellent Food, 
Congealal 


Only 51 ~ = from New York 


eninere 


CHESTER, N.Y, Chester 200 (N.Y) RE. 2-504? 


n 
he Hiking. fishing. (after April 





WALTELL HOUSE 
On FRANKEL FARM 
| | MT. BETHEL + PENNSYLVANIA 
| The Only Modern Farm Hotel Com- 
| bined with a Children's Day Camp 
| 
Ht 


Poultry, Eggs & Produce Right from our 
All Rooms with Private Bath 


Meats 
wn farm 75 miles 
ELLA FRANKEL, 
LEx. 


mm New York. All Sports 


Phone Bangor 62273 or (N. Y.) 2-5864, 








Drop in on” 


FOREST. HOUSE 


this Spring 





veocationists make Forest 
House cir preference. 
Beautiful country (twe 
lakes), luxurious ascom- 
modations, fine food, all 
sorta §=6PHONE 
Mahopac 688 


POREST HOUSE 
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RELAX, REJOICE 


on Hunn's Lake 
90 miles from N. Y 


Core — vi 
Sports 


WRITE ‘OR PHO 





pr ml 


DUTCHESS COUNTY. 
Ka ty. Recordings. Library. Ali seasonal 
ViaN.Y.C. RR. toAmenia, N.Y. 


EVA BERG, Dtrector 


WITH SPRING AT 


* Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Ideal iocation in the heart of 
Excellent accommodations 
Open all year 
NE YOUR RESERVATION 
Stanfordville 4108 























HATHAWAY LODGE 


wmerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in the 

eautiful “Hills of the Sky.”’ Large, luxurious rooms, 
wt of which have open fireplaces and private porches. 
nis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding, 
Golf Nearby. Marvelous food. Open all year. 
eclally low pre-Summer rates. 

For reservations or further information write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, N. Y. 

Tel. Tannereviile 209 








ARCADI ol, Senenn 38 
Tel. Beacon 727 


A VACATION OF FUN, HEALTH AND 


f 
{ 

+ IENCY—1100 acres of woods and trails. 
Wood-burning fireplaces plus steam-heated rooms, 
Concert of Shostakovich symphony recordings, 

square dances. Informal social surroundings, deli- 


ous food. RR. R. Station, Beacon, N. Y. 60 mi 
m city. 


)¢ 


A place of u 
seat and relax 


All Sports 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 


New York, 


MONROE, N. Y. 


nexcelled beauty for 
ation. One hour from 


— Open Ali Yeor 
Phone 7965 
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CHILDREN’S CAMPS — 








Two separate Camps—Together, yet apart 
Age groups 4 to 16. Our own 850 acres of 
rugged mountains, woods and private 100 
acre lake—a Nature Paradise—more rviv- 
idly described by the famous naturalist 
John Burroughs in his book, “Far and 
Near,” than we could ever do fn an ad 
All activities. Cultural Program. Interest- 
ing living. Farming, Music, Crafts, etc. All 
land oat cniee sports. Experienced Staff 
Unusual well furnished modern Buildin 

and other outstanding facilities. 78 mi. N. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph $. Resnick, Directors 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 
Circle 6-2062 ¢ Highland 6841 


















ULSTER PARK. WY. 
On the Mountoln Loke 
Esopus overiockiag the 
Beoutitul Hudson River 
Motern cultural environment. 100 acre spring-fed lake 
All cabins with latest improvements, all actirilie, For 
full toformation, write or call for booklet 

JACOB I. DOROSHKIN, Director 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
MU. 22-4217 — DI 6-8349— MA 8-5546 
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L A N G UA G ES 
PHONOGRAPH COURSES. BOOKLET 
N. Language Service, 18 East 41st St., New 
York City 17. 





PAMPHLET 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS for 
professionals and beginners. World's largest 
collection. List mailed free on request. 
Humanity Press, 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 











side, 
delicious food—and 


Only 66 miles from Now York, 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 
EARLY 


cum 


New Windsor. N.Y. 


INVITATION TO RELAX 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous countre 
roaring fireploce, ” 


fun, 






oin 


Vacation Resort’ 
Tek Newburgh 4270 





FARMS, 
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MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 





| RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 
A lurxurt apg country estate converted into @ 
haren for rest and recreation, Excellent Spring 
sorte factlities, free bicyc les, riding, ping 
pong ete. Musical recor lings dance 

nes, eta Open fireplaces Famous ct my 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 















REEZEMONT PARK 

; AR MONK. i Wo te * 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

“A Oountry Estate tn the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 





The nearest of all nearby resorts. Pxclustve 
location Taxuriously furnished Dignified. 
re All sport activities Excellent cuis 
ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 955 


30-acre, 
house built 1939; 
grapevines; 


12 miles Pittsfield; 
Soldier owner 
Terms. 300 other 
Farm Agency, East 

SUMME 
FURNISHED 
huge fir eplace; p< 
tial Se ason, $47 
Conn 


Teleph« 
NEW 





YORK 
WILL EXCHANG 


income-prod lucing farm; 


200 fruit trees; 
New York State one-half 


will 


BUNGALOW. 
nd 


yne New Milfor 


A c R E A GI E 

7-room 
electric, 700 
new barn. In 
mile from village; 


heat; bath; 
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& Geddes, Brook 
1 97 
APARTMENT 
Rr 


furnished Riverside 


| Drive apartment facing Hudson, private 
| entrance, two baths, for country home, 
} commuting distance N. Y., season. Box 
| 1460, c/o on. ' 
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his, too, is Dunkirk... 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


The suadow of death has now reached out to Europe’s Jews in their last precarious asylum. 
As the Nazis move into Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, the hope of escape for 2,000,000 remaining Jews 


is dimmed. 
To maintain the present “Nurenberg Laws,” barring the door of nearby Palestine to escaping Jews, and 


to Jews only, Mr. Churchill, whatever the reason, is to sign their death warrant. 


The time has come for straight speaking, Mr. Prime 
Minister. There may be those who hesitate to speak 
the truth lest they create disunity. 


What unity exists for the 2,000,000 Jews—all anti- 
Nazis, who are already dead? 

What unity is in prospect for the 2,000,000 who are 
trapped in the Balkans as much by the inhuman 
blockade from without as by the hand of the mur- 
derer within? 

The government of the United States, your ally, 
Mr. Churchill, has committed itself to save the Jew- 
ish remnants of Europe. The War Refugee Board 
is the legitimate offspring of the Four Freedoms. 


To aid this humane effort is allied unity. 


To implement the “Nurenberg Laws” of Palestine 
today—is to offset the efforts of your staunchest 


ally. That is disunity. 
No,—this is no time for mincing words. 


It is not easy to forget that while Jews were being 
tortured to death by hundreds of thousands in 
Tremblinka, “Death Forest,” and Warsaw, your 
government’s sympathy manifested itself in 
strange ways. 

At a time when to champion the Jewish rights to 
survival might have given pause to the Nazi hang- 
men, the Palestine Colonial Administration re 
sponded with bullets and imprisonment for escap- 
ing Jews who reached the shores of the Promised 
Land. It is not easy to forget Mauritius, Sakarya 
and the “Struma.” 


Then there is the mystery of the 80,000 unused 
try permits into Palestine. 


For the last few years now the Palestine Colonia] 
Administration has dangled this arbitrary quota 
before the eyes of the several million dying Jews 
of Europe. 

Why were these not used for the 769 Jews who 
drowned when the ghost ship “Struma” was sent 
back from the shores of Palestine toward Hitler's 
Europe? 

Why were these not issued to the refugees who 
managed to escape into Palestine and whom your 
government exiled instead to the disease-ridden 
island of Mauritius? 

Why, as hope of escape fades—in this eleventh hour 
—are they not being used NOW—this very minute? 


These are facts, Mr. Prime Minister. No issue of 
litics, no questions of the post-war status of 
-alestine, of Zionist demands must be raised at this 
time to obscure the desperate situation. Jews about 
to die seek only refuge, not political assurances. 


Today Palestine is to Balkan Jews what the British 
coastline was to Dunkirk. 


The United States has pledged itself to speed the 
evacuation of all who are fortunate enough to reach 
a friendly port or a friendly border. 


If your government cannot actively help in the 
work of rescue, Mr. Prime Minister. for God’s sake 
let it stand aside—let it cease to bar the pathway to 
safety. 

To open the gates of Palestine in this last hour is 
to follow in the best traditions of England. 


To bar all Jewish escape into Palestine, in this last 
hour, is to betray these very traditions. 


en y 


ee ee ee 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


In this hourty fight against extermination the 
enemies fight with polson gas and torture with 
every brutality. The weapons of humanity are 
more limited. They are your determination and 
your good willk—and every small contribution of 
time and money that you can possibly spare. 

We operate solely through voluntary contribu- 
tlona, By your support will be determined the 
apeed, scope and effectiveness of our fight to save 
the Jewish people of Europe. 


Dean Alfange 
Petor H. Bergson 
Louis Bromfield 


Boa Hecht 
EMERGENCY COMMITTRE TO 

BAVE THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF FUROPE 
1 Past (th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose the sum of §.. ; — . to 
@ you to carry out your tremendous task. 
UGB acererssceccsnssarmmnsssesssnesesnecennscesunnnensncnssccocenesusenensesteneemmeseees Kenred Gareovtel 
Je Davidson 
(By « ruling of the Treasury Department, contributions te 
this Committee are tax exempt) 

Please male checica payable to 
Mra. FRANCES GUNTUER, Treaeurer 


William Hells 


Stenebdsen enanes dpenanesenenenenen 


CO-CHAIRMEN 


VICE-CHAIRMEN: 


William 8. Bennet 


Oscar W. Ehrhera 


Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-7237 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


MEMBERS 
|. Lipschuts 
Lawrence Liptoa 
Emil Ludwig 
Gov. Edward Martis 
A. Beon-Ellezer Prof. Kirtley Mather 
Theodor Bennahum Gov. J. Howard MoGratt 
Rabbi Philip 0. Bookstaber Michael Potter 
Bishop James A. Cannon, Jr. Rabbi Baruch &. Rabiace!t 
Lester Cohen Victor M. Ratner 
Alan Corelll Cart Riess 
Rep. Samuel Dickstein Samuel Rosen 
Dean Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach Arthur Rosenberg 
Georce W. Mathesc® A. Madani Rafael! K. Shridharan! 
Herbert 8. Moore Nathan George Horwitt Rabbi Eliezer Silver 
J. Jabotineky Arthur 8zyk 
Pisteher Prete Fritz Kaufman Irving Taltel 
‘shan J. Smertenke Rose Keane Thomas J. Watsor 
Emil Lengyel Alex Wilt 


Stella Adler 
4. J. Amiel 
Al Baver 

Y. Ben-Am! 


Will Rogers, Jr. 

Rep. Andrew L. Somers 
Mme. Sigrid Undset 
Dr. Maurice Wililam 
Li Yu Ying 


EXEOUTIVE DIRECTOR: 8. Merlin. TREASURER; Mra, Frances Guather, SECRETARY: Gabriel Weohsie, 
All accounts of thie Committee are audited by the firm of Lowis J, Yampoleky, C, P, As 
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